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Preface 

The intent of this book is to illustrate a clear and economical conception of arranging and 
composing in a jazz idiom. I think of this conception as linear. The aim of this conception is to 
give each instrument in the ensemble a line which is as melodic as possible. Sometimes this 
aim can be achieved through traditional technics of arranging or melody harmonization. 
Often, however, two or more technics may be combined to obtain a richer, more colorful 
sound. Sometimes it may be possible to give each horn a tuneful and melodically indepen¬ 
dent line while, at the same time, creating a strong sense of harmonic movement. 

I think it is important to give each instrument a good line for two reasons. First, when each 
musician in the ensemble has a part which makes musical sense and is fun to play, every¬ 
one will be able to play the music with much more enthusiasm and conviction. Second, 
when the individual lines move in a clear and convincing manner, the fabric of the music is 
stronger and richer. I discovered these fundamental ideas through studying the music of the 
greatest jazz composer of all: Duke Ellington. 

I always wondered why Ellington’s music sounded so much more colorful than that of most 
other jazz composers. Of course the warm and personal sounds of the musicians them¬ 
selves was an important factor. After painstakingly transcribing some of this music, however, 

I began to notice that there were very few doublings of the same pitches and that one or 
more of the parts under the melody often moved in an independent manner. More impor¬ 
tantly, this independent movement was simply a means of giving each instrument a good 
line. It was never used merely for technical display or complexity for its own sake. It has 
been reported that, after rehearsing one of his new pieces with Ellington’s orchestra, Billy 
Strayhorn would always ask each of the musicians if they enjoyed their part. Because of this 
concern with strong individual lines, Ellington and Strayhorn could often make a richer 
sound with three or four horns than most composers could make with six or eight. 

Ellington’s music, then, seems to be the best example of economy of means in the jazz 
tradition: the ability to express a musical idea with perfect clarity, and with the fewest 
possible notes. Every important jazz composer and arranger of the past forty years has, 
admittedly, been influenced by this aspect of Ellington’s work. 

Musical economy is an important practical matter as well. It is most important for a young 
arranger or composer to hear each new piece performed, in order to learn clarity of musical 
expression and development. It is usually much easier to get four or five horn players and a 
rhythm section together than it is to organize a full big band. Smaller groups also have more 
opportunities to perform since they can work and travel much more cheaply than large 
ensembles. 

This book will concentrate on composing and arranging for the small ensemble consisting of 
two to five horns plus rhythm section. In order to illustrate all technics and styles clearly, I 
have chosen two original tunes with contrasting characters. Minor D is a harmonically simple 
minor blues. The melody has few notes and is played at a fairly slow tempo. Blues for Barry 
is a harmonically complex major blues. The melody has more notes and is played at a much 
faster tempo. The blues form was chosen so that complete arrangements of each piece 
could be included in Chapter Seven. In order to illustrate formal development, six or eight 
choruses of a short form offer more possibilities than two or three choruses of a longer form. 
One extended composition in three movements is included as well, however, in order to 
illustrate further possibilities of the balance between musical variation and large scale 
structural unity. 

In studying several possible ways to arrange the same tunes for two, three, four and five 
horns a clear understanding of the basic arranging technics will emerge, along with a clear 
idea of the possibilities in a more advanced linear approach. When five horns can be used 
economically and effectively, it will be fairly easy to begin writing for big band. For the study 
of big band composing and arranging I recommend Inside the Score by Rayburn Wright 
(Kendor Music, Inc.) I think this is the best available book on big band writing for two 
reasons. First, it includes full scores of compositions by three of the most representative big 
band composers since Ellington: Sammy Nestico, Thad Jones and Bob Brookmeyer. 

Second, Rayburn Wright's discussion and analysis of the writing technics and styles is clear, 
enlightening and a welcome contribution toward the understanding and continuation of this 
important musical tradition. 

In listening to the big band records listed in the final discography, the student should be able 
to hear possibilities for using small band technics within big band arrangements. Duke 
Ellington, Billy Strayhorn, Gil Evans, Gerry Mulligan, George Russell, Bob Brookmeyer and 
Clare Fischer have all made effective use of small groups of instruments within a large 
ensemble. 

The discography at the end of each chapter will be useful for the further study of each 
particular instrumentation. The student should transcribe selections from these recordings 
in order to develop more sensitive and discriminating ears. By beginning with recordings of 
groups with two horns it should be possible, after a few years of well disciplined work, to 
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hear four and five horn textures fairly accurately. This development of the ear is essential, 
both for appreciation and understanding of classic jazz compositions and arrangements and 
in order to eventually develop a more personal approach to jazz writing. It may be a good 
thing that scores of most great jazz works are not easily obtainable for purchase. This 
situation insures the protection of the music from those who might use it irresponsibly. The 
only musicians who learn the music completely and accurately are those musicians whose 
ears and hearts are sensitive enough to receive it. 



1 Melody Harmonization: 

The Basic Technics and the Linear Approach 

The ability to harmonize any given melody in an appropriate style is an essential skill for the 
professional arranger. The traditional four-part close position voicings will be most useful in 
order to illustrate the basic technics of melody harmonization. This is because four voices 
are necessary to express most chord types which are commonly used in jazz, and close 
position voicings make it easier to identify the particular chord tones in relation to the root. 
The voicings will usually contain the root, third, fifth and seventh or the third, fifth seventh 
and ninth, although these notes may be chromatically altered. The linear approach can be 
more clearly illustrated.by open position voicings. Open voicings enable the listener to hear 
the individual instrumental lines more easily. Before considering the technics, however, it is 
necessary to analyze the given melody in relation to the following features: 

(1) Chord arpeggios or movement from one chord tone to another. 

(2) Scales or scale fragments. 

(3) Melodic movement by half-step. 

(4) The relationship of each note in the melody to the accompanying chord. 

Example 1 includes the melody and chord progression of Minor D with an analysis of the 
features listed above. 


Example 1 

Minor D 


Medium Jazz Tempo 


Bill Dobbins 



























































Example 2 includes five different harmonizations of Minor D. The first two harmonizations 
are in a fairly basic style similar to arrangers such as Neal Hefti and Sammy Nestico. Version 
B uses stylistic devices associated with Duke Ellington and Billy Strayhorn. Version C is in a 
style which is similar to the four-part writing of Oliver Nelson. Version D is reminiscent of the 
work of Gil Evans during the 1960's. These different harmonizations clearly illustrate all of 
the basic harmonization technics as well as the linear approach. Notice that the chord roots 
are often omitted from the voicings, since the roots are played by the string bass in the 
rhythm section.The rhythm section will be studied more thoroughly in Chapter Three. 

The different versions of Minor Dare arranged one below the other so that the harmonic 
variations may be easily compared. In each version the basic chord progression is shown 
above the melody (as in a normal lead sheet), the basic chords used in the melody 
harmonization are shown below the staff, and the specific chord tones used in each voicing 
are shown directly below each chord symbol. We will now look at each version in detail. 
Measures 1 thru 3: the melody consists of a fragment of the D dorian scale between the 
notes >a< and >c<. 

Version A uses the basic technic of diatonic parallelism. All four voices move parallel in the 
scale of the chord (D dorian). The two basic chord tones in the melody (a and c) are 
harmonized with 1 - 3- 5 - 7 and 3 - 5 - 7 - 9 voicings of the basic d minor chord. The 
passing tone (b^) is harmonized with a 1 - 3-5-7 voicing of e minor, the diatonic neighbor 
chord in the D dorian scale. 

Version A1 uses the technic of tonicization. The chord of the moment is treated as a 
temporary tonic chord. A progression is then constructed which arrives at this temporary 
tonic chord. In this case the most basic form of tonicization is used. The passing tone (blj) is 
harmonizaed with a3-5-7-9 voicing of the dominant of Dm7 (the chord of the moment). 
This results in the progression Dm7 - A7 - Dm7. 

Version B uses the basic technic of chromatic parallelism. When the melody moves by half¬ 
step (b^ to c), 3 - 5 - 7 - 9 voicings of the chords Cjt m7 - Dm7 are used for harmonization. 
Thus, all four voices move in a chromatically parallel manner. The descending passing tone, 
however, is harmonized diatonically as in version A. Since the descending passing tone 
resolves by whole step, diatonic parallelism makes a more convincing harmonic progres¬ 
sion. It also makes stronger lines in the second and fourth voices. 

Version C harmonizes the whole step (a to bl|) by means of chromatic parallelism (3-5-7 
-9 voicings of d minor to e minor). This creates two new sounds: minor second intervals in 
the inner voices and a harmonic cross-relation which results from the alternation of f I] and f # 
in the key of d minor. The third voice (e - f # - ft| - f# etc.) would be awkward to play since it 
is not very melodic and is difficult to hear in relation to the tonality of d minor. Although the 
colorful sound may justify the awkwardness, version D offers a better solution in open 
position. 

Version D arranges the same pitches found in version C, but using a linear approach. The 
second and fourth voices move more independently from the melody, but they are easy to 
hear and comfortable to play. Most importantly, the awkward third voice from version C now 
usesthenotefjlin a more melodic manner. This solution could be used in close position if the 
second and fourth voices crossed each other as shown below. 


Dm7 



The version above would be effective if the aim is simply to make the individual lines more 
comfortable to play. If the aim is to draw attention to the lines themselves, however, then the 
open position solution in version D will be more effective. Solutions which are arrived at 
through a linear approach might never be discovered by writers who always think in terms of 
harmonic progressions and chord voicings. The linear approach is based on the idea that the 
strongest harmony is actually counterpoint, even if the individual lines move in rhythmic 
unison. 

In these first three measures of Minor D the notes >a< and >c< are basic chord tones in the 
chord of the moment (Dm7). It is the passing tone >blj<, then, which has the most 
possibilities in terms of different harmonizations. As a general rule it is best to voice the 
basic chord tones of a melody first, especially those which occur on strong beats or are 
sustained for long durations. Next, the other notes should be harmonized using the basic 
technics as discussed above. 
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Measure 4: the melody approaches the augmented fifth of the D7 chord by half-step from 
below. 

Version A uses the most obvious technic: chromatic parallelism. First the note bb is 
harmonized with an altered 3 - 5 - 7 - 9 voicing of D7. All four voices, then, move 
chromatically parallel with the melody. 

Version A1 uses the same technic with a different D7 voicing. Listen closely to the 
difference in the sound of the two D7 voicings. It is extremely important to be aware of the 
subtle changes in sound created by the smallest harmonic alterations. 

Version B uses the technic of tonicization (A7 is the dominant of D7). Notice that the second 
and fourth voices move down stepwise while the first and third voices move up stepwise. 
Contrary motion can be used effectively to add emphasis to a particular phrase or melodic 
fragment. 

Version C continues the Dm7 chord for the first eighth note of this measure. There is 
contrary motion in the third voice and a repeated note in the fourth voice. When harmonizing 
a melodic line which has moving eighth-notes, repeated notes should generally be avoided 
unless they occur in the melody as well. It is often difficult for all the horn players to phrase 
together if some have repeated notes while others do not. There is no real problem in this 
measure, however, since there are only two eighth-notes and the tempo is not very fast. 
Version D uses a purely linear approach. The first voicing has no real harmonic relationship 
to D7. It might be analyzed as an F# minor triad with the major seventh in the lowest voice, or 
as a Dmaj7 with a minor third in the lowest voice. In either case it is simply a passing sonority 
and has no harmonic function. The second and third voices have chromatic passing tones 
which lead to the raised ninth and seventh of D7, while the fourth voice has a chromatic 
lower neighbor tone which returns to the third of D7. This linear solution sounds convincing 
for two reasons. First, the top three voices form a simple minor triad, which makes the 
dissonance in the fourth voice less harsh. Second, and most importantly, the dissonance is 
immediately resolved with smooth voice leading. This solution could only have been 
discovered through experimentation with voice leading possibilities. It is a clear example of 
the linear approach. A slightly more conventional treatment of this measure is shown below. 


D7alt. 



Measures 5 and 6: the melody consists of a fragment of the.G dorian scale. I say G dorian 
since the raised sixth (el]) is implied by the key of the music and there is no eb nearby in the 
melody. 

Version A uses the most basic technic: diatonic parallelism. 

Version A1 uses tonicization. F#o7 is the diminished seventh chord which normally resolves 
to Gm7. 

Version B uses a combination of tonicization and chromatic parallelism. The three voices 
under the melody form chromatically parallel diminished triads which lead to F#o7. Thus, the 
melody note (d) is treated as a melodic pedal point. The F#o7 resolves, as in version A1, to 
G minor. In version B, however, Gm6 is used instead of Gm7. The use of minor sixth chords 
is common whenever the minor chord functions as a tonic chord. In Minor D both the D 
minor and G minor chords function as tonic chords. D minor is the tonic key of the tune and 
the G minor chord is prepared by a modulation to the key of G minor (D7alt. - Gm6). Minor 
chords which function as II chords in a II -V progression, however, must contain the 
seventh. Otherwise, they sound like a3-5-7-9 voicing of the Vchord. 


Gm6 C9 Gm7 C9 
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Version C uses chromatic parallelism to harmonize the whole step from d to c. The use of a 
half-step between the melody and the second voice, as on the fourth beat of measure 5, is 
extremely rare. The use of intervals which are smaller than a third between the melody and 
the second voice can easily interfere with the melody. In this case, however, the half-step is 
approached and left by contrary motion. By using a linear approach, the half-step does not 
interfere with the melody. Besides, the frequent use of half-step intervals in the chord 
voicings helps to give version C a unified sound. As in measures 1 thru 3, the chromatic line 
in the second voice (bt - a\> - at) - at - bl>) may be somewhat awkward to play. The 
crossing of the second and third voices, as shown below, will result in a more melodic line in 
the second voice. 


Gm7 
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Version D adds the fourth to the G minor chord. The fourth is sometimes a useful note for 
minor chords, since it adds harmonic color without changing the basic minor sonority. The 
exposed minor ninth intervals between the second and fourth voices in measures 1 thru 3 
and between the melody and the fourth voice in measures 5 and 6 are rarely used in jazz. 

They sound most convincing in situations-where the higher voices create more consonant 
sounds, such as the triads which occur in this piece. When used in this way, minor ninths 
add a strong and distinctive color without destroying the feeling of the basic chord quality or 
tonality. 

Measures 7 and 8: the melody consists of a chromatic scale fragment between the seventh 
and fifth of the Dm7 chord. 

Version A uses the most basic technics. Diatonic parallelism is used to harmonize the first 
two melody notes. Chromatic parallelism is used to harmonize the rest of the phrase. 

Version A1 uses a combination of tonicization and chromatic parallelism. El> 7, which has a 
tritone relationship to A7, is used as a substitute chord leading to D minor. This tritone 
substitution is the most commonly used substitution in jazz. The Eb7 chord is, then, 
approached chromatically from E7. Thus, instead of the basic progression E7 - A7 - Dmi we 
have E7 - El>7 - Dmi. Again, a tonic minor voicing (Dm6,9) is used instead of Dm7. 

Version B uses chromatic parallelism in a manner similar to measures 5 and 6. This helps to 
give version B a unified sound. 

Version C uses chromatic parallelism. Notice that the 3 - 5 - 7 - 9 voicing of Cm7 contains 
the same notes as El>maj7. This implies a variation of the tritone substitution for A7 (El>maj7 
- Dm7 instead of A7 - Dm7). 

Version D uses chromatic parallelism, but there is more independent movement in the 
individual lines. The basic progression used is Dm7 - E7 - E[>7 - Dm7, but the contrary 
motion on the third and fourth beats of measure 7 adds musical interest. The voicing on the 
fourth beat of measure 7 is extremely rare. It contains no third, and the flatted ninth is on the 
bottom. It sounds convincing only because of the smooth voice leading. The movement of 
the fourth voice from ft to \\ refers back to the earlier movement from f to f# (measure 4). 
Measure 9: the melody consists of a fragment of the Bb lydian-myxolydian scale. 

Version A suggests another basic technic: the use of inversions of the same four-note 
voicing (3-7-9- #11 is the same as 3-1>5-7-9 since #11 and l?5 represent the same 
note). In this case, however, the second voicing was changed slightly to avoid an inappropri¬ 
ate whole-tone scale sonority. The use of inversions will be illustrated more fully in Chapter 
Five. 

Version A1 uses tonicization, since the voice leading from B7 to Bb7 is not chromatically 
parallel. B7 is the tritone substitution for F7, the normal dominant of Bt». 

Version B uses tonicization in a more extended manner, moving from C7 (the dominant of F) 
to F7 (the dominant of Bb) to Bb 7. 

Version C uses chromatic parallelism. Notice that the voicings, which contain only the upper 
extensions of the chords, also contain half-step intervals which are characteristic of this 
version. 

Version D can only be explained in terms of a linear approach. The final voicing is 
approached by scale-tone triads in the upper three voices and by chromatic ascending 
movement in the lowest voice. Once again, the use of consonant sounds in the upper voices 
and smooth voice leading make this solution convincing. The opening sonority is a C triad 
with Fit below, but this sound has no clear relationship to Bb 7. It only creates harmonic 
tension which is immediately resolved by the smooth voice leading in all four voices. 
Measure 10: the melody consists of a fragment of the A altered scale. 

Version A uses chromatic parallelism (Bb 7 — A7). 



Version A1 also uses chromatic parallelism, but with different voicings of the Bt> 7 and A7 
chords. 

Version B uses tonicization (F7 - Bl>7) and chromatic parallelism (Bb 7 - A7). 

Version C uses tonicization , since the voicings of B\> 7 and A7 are not chromatically parallel. 
Bb 7 is the tritone substitution for E7, the normal dominant of A7. The augmented triads in 
these voicings clearly imply the dominant chord function, even though the seventh is 
omitted. 

Version D again uses triads in the upper voices and chromatic movement in the lowest 
voice. The Eb9 voicing (with the f 11 in the melody) is another variation of the tritone 
substitution (Eb is the tritone of A, the normal dominant of D minor). 

All five versions harmonize the final note in measure 10 with the chord of measure 11: Dmi. 
As a general rule, whenever the melody anticipates the sound of the next chord, this 
anticipation should be harmonized with a voicing of the next chord. This usually occurs when 
the melody anticipates the first or third beat just before a chord change. 

Measures 11 and 12: the melody consists of a fragment of the D blues scale. 

Version A uses chromatic parallelism to harmonize the first three eighth-notes. 

Version A1 uses chromatic parallelism, but Dm6 is used instead of Dm7. 

Version B uses chromatic parallelism (Do7 - C#o7) and tonicization (C# o7 - Dm6). Notice 
the use of E+ in place of E#7. When minor or half-diminished chords function as II in a II -V 
progression, they can be changed to dominant type chords if the melody permits it. 

Version C uses chromatic parallelism, but harmonizes the first three eighth-notes with third 
inversion major seventh chords. This works well for three reasons. First, the third voicing 
(Bb maj7) contains the notes of the D minor triad (the chord of the moment). Second, Bb has 
a tritone relationship to the following chord (E+ ). Third, the voice leading is smooth. In fact, 
the second and fourth voicings (Cmaj7 and E+ ) both contain the root position C triad in the 
upper voices. The final voicing is a minor triad with an added ninth, another strong sound for 
tonic minor chords. 

Version D uses a combination of chromatic parallelism (Fm7 - Em7) and the linear approach. 
In fact, I discovered the chromatic line in the lowest voice because I was trying to avoid a 
repetition of the note d on the third and fourth eight-notes. 

It should be emphasized that the chord voicings used to harmonize a melody do not affect 
the piano and bass parts unless the basic chords of the tune are changed. The piano and 
bass parts for any of the five versions of Minor D might use only the basic chords shown 
above the melody with only a few small changes or additions, depending on the particular 
version to be used. Piano and bass parts will be discussed more thoroughly in Chapter 
Three. 

Although there is much information in these five versions of Minor D, there are many more 
possible harmonizations in four voices. A more advanced linear version will be included in 
Chapter Five. The five versions could be orchestrated for many different combinations of 
instruments. The close position versions would work best with four brass or four 
saxophones (1 alto, 2 tenors, 1 baritone). By dropping the second voice down one octave, 
the close position versions can be changed to open position. In open position many different 
mixed orchestrations would be possible (trumpet, alto sax, tenor sax, baritone sax; trumpet, 
tenor sax, trombone, baritone sax; clarinet, flugelhorn, alto sax, trombone; etc.). Although 
the following chapters will include mostly practical instrumentation, the student should freely 
experiment with whatever instrumentation is most easily available for rehearsal purposes. 
The advantage of a linear approach is that, when each voice in the music has a good line, 
any orchestration will work as long as each line is within the normal range of the instrument 
to which it is assigned. The truth of this idea is clearly proven in the contrapuntal music of 
Bach. 

Listening to the cassette tape of the examples from this book will be helpful in order to 
become familiar with the different sounds of open and close position, the different harmonic 
possibilities obtained through the different harmonization technics, and the subtle differ¬ 
ences in texture produced by changes of orchestration. The education of the ear is the most 
important process of all, since it is the ear which must make the final choices. 

I have used Minor D to illustrate the basic technics and the linear approach because it is a 
simple melody with few notes. Simple melodies with few notes have the most possibilities 
for harmonic and linear variation and development. Bartok came to the same conclusion 
while studying and transcribing Hungarian folk melodies. Simple melodies are ideal for jazz 
because they allow the performer to add a personal touch to every note. 

It is also useful, of course, to have the technic necessary to harmonize a more technically 
complex melody. The various treatments of Blues for Barry in the following chapters will 
clearly illustrate how to deal with more notes at a faster tempo. Now that the basic technics 
and the linear approach have been throughly studied in a four-voice texture, we will study 
the possible treatments of Minor D and Blues for Barry in relation to two, three, four and five 
horns. Both traditional and linear approaches will be illustrated. Although reduced concert 
scores are used throughout this book in order to facilitate study, excerpts of a full transposed 
score will be included in the appendixes for the study of transposition and score layout. 
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2 Writing for Two Homs 

Any melody can be arranged in one of three basic styles: harmonization, homophony and 
counterpoint. In harmonization each note is harmonized or »voiced« by adding one or more 
notes below it. The number of notes added depends on the desired number of voices or on 
the number of available instruments. In homophony the melody is stated as a single line with 
aharmonic accompaniment. The accompaniment usually consists of chord voicings which 
are combined with appropriate accompanimental rhythms. The accompaniment may be 
entirely notated, but it is often improvised by the rhythm section. In counterpoint one or 
more independent lines are added, usually below the melody. Unlike the voicing lines of 
harmonization, these lines are rhythmically independent from the original melody. In this 
chapter harmonization and counterpoint for two horns will be studied. The homophonic style 
will be discussed more thoroughly in Chapter Three. 

Harmonizing a melody for two horns can be more difficult than harmonizing the same 
melody for four horns. With only two horns it is very important to write a second part which, 
when combined with the original melody and bass line, clearly implies the basic harmonic 
progression of the piece. Thirds are usually the strongest intervals to use with two horns. 
They usually sound more full than fourths and more consonant than seconds. This always 
depends, of course, on the original melody. Fourths and seconds can be used effectively in 
an appropriate context. 



Example 3 is a harmonization of Minor D for two horns. The harmonization uses only diatonic 
and chromatic parallelism, and the second voice is usually a third below the original melody. 
The two lines, when combined with the chord roots, clearly imply the basic harmonic 
progression. If fourth intervals were used instead of thirds, the basic chord qualities would 
be less clear. Parallel fourths would also result in several tritone intervals. The tritone interval 
is not very effective in writing for two horns, unless the tritone consists of the third and 
seventh of a dominant or diminished seventh chord. 

The fourth intervals at the end of measures 10 and 11 were used because they give the 
second voice a good line while emphasizing a basic chord tone. A third interval in these 
places would give the second voice the note bl]. The notes d an btj do not imply a D minor 
chord as strongly as the notes d and a. 

The notes d and f imply a D minor chord more strongly than the notes d an a, but this change 
gives the second voice a more awkward line. 

Measures 9 and 10 could be harmonized with sixth intervals, so that the second voice would 
have the third of the A7 chord (c$). This change, however, makes a less colorful sound in 
measure 9. 

There are always choices between many possible harmonizations. These choices always 
depend on the notes in the original melody. In some cases important melody notes may not 
consist of the third, seventh or sixth of the chord of the moment. In these cases the second 
voice should use whichever of these notes creates the strongest sound when combined 
with the melody note and the chord root. The final voicing in the coda of Minor D is a good 
example. The melody note is the thirteenth of G7. The seventh makes a stronger sound than 
the third when it is combined with the melody note and the chord root. These three notes (e, 
f and g) are able to imply a fairly complex chord (G13). 
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Example 3 

Minor D 


Medium Jazz Tempo 


Dm7 


Bill Dobbins 


D7alt. 






























Example 4 is a harmonization of Minor D which uses a linear approach. The second voice is 
more melodically independent. The following aspects of the second voice should be studied 
carefully. 

Measures 1 thru 4: the chromatic line emphasizes the fourth or suspension of Dm7, which 
resolves to the third of D7 in measure 4. 

Measures 5 and 6: the second voice decorates the root and third of Gm7. 

Measures 7 and 8: the second voice emphasizes the resolution of the fourth to the third of 
Dm7. The resoution is ornamented by chromatic movement to the third. 

Measures 9 and 10: the chromatic movement adds rich color between the melody and the 
chord roots. 

Measures 11 and 12: contrary motion leading to a unison makes an effective ending. 
Coda: the descending chromatic line prepares the final voicing. 

Notice the frequent use of contrary and oblique motion. The chromatic preparation of the 
final voicing in the coda makes the note blj effective in the second voice. Without this 
chromatic preparation the note f sounds better, as in example 3. The melodic independence 
of the second line, then, creates more possibilities. Listen carefully to the difference 
between example 4 and example 3. 
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Example 4 

Minor D Bill Dobbins 


Medium Jazz Tempo 


Dm7 D7alt. 



Dm7 Eo7 A7+ Dm7 G7.13 
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Suggested orchestration: 

Melody: trumpet, flugelhorn, soprano sax, alto sax or clarinet 
2nd voice: alto sax, tenor sax, clarinet, bass clarinet or trombone 
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Example 5 is a contrapuntal arrangement of Minor D. There are two basic approaches to 
writing two-part counterpoint in a jazz idiom. In the first approach, the second voice mav be 
written for the string bass. In this case the line of the second voice should include the chord 
roots, especially when they are not contained in the original melody. In the second 
approach, the two lines are played by two horns over a walking bass line. In this case there 
are actually three lines. Minor D uses the first approach. The second approach will be 
studied later in this chapter (see example 9). 

Although the bass line of example 5 follows the rhythm of the melody, it also makes 
comments during the long notes in the melody (measures 4, 6, 8 and 12). The following 
aspects of the bass line should be studied carefully. 

Measure 4: the use of the tritone (at). 

Measures 6 and 7: the chromatic movement creates tension which is resolved at the end of 
measure 7. 

Measure 8: the use of the D blues scale. 

Measures 9 and 10: the use of contrary motion and the use of the tritone in measure 10. 
Measure 11: the g# on the third beat implies a substitute chord, either G#o7 or E7#9. Either 
chord resolves normally to A7. 

Measure 12: the bb creates a kind of suspension which resolves on the second beat. The D 
blues scale is used at the end of this measure. 

Coda: the arpeggio d - f - a in the melody helps to imply a G9 chord at the end of the piece. 
In a more elaborate arrangement the contrapuntal version in example 5 might be played by 
two horns in unison (or octave unison) and bass. The melody could then be repeated with 
the harmonization from either Example 3 or Example 4. 
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Example 5 

Minor D Bill Dobbins 

Medium Jazz Tempo 

Dm7 D7alt. 


> 
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Suggested orchestration: 

Medlody: trumpet, flugelhorn, soprano sax, alto sax or clarinet 
2nd line: string bass 
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Blues for Barry (dedicated to Barry Harris) is a more complex melody in the bebop style. The 
analysis in Example 6 illustrates the use of nonharmonic tones. The following abbreviations 
are used. 

p.t. - passing tone: a note which moves stepwise from one chord tone to another, 
n.t. - neighbor tone: a note which is a step above or below the same adjacent chord tone 
(measure 2: g-a-g). 

app. - appoggiatura: a dissonance which is approached by a leap and resolved stepwise in 
the opposite direction (measure 4: e|> - d - c). 

e.t. - escape tone: a dissonance which is approached by step and resolved by a leap in the 
opposite direction (measure 4: g - a - f). 

emb. - embellishement of a basic chord tone (measure 5: a - bb - b -c-a-bk 
embellishes the root of Bbmaj7). 

ant.-anticipation: a note which rhythmically anticipates a chord change. The note actually 
implies the sound of the new chord. 

It is very important to recognize the difference between basic chord tones (root, third, fifth, 
seventh) and the various types of nonharmonic tones. This knowledge will be especially 
useful for harmonizing a complex melody for more than two horns. 
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Example 6 





Blues for Barry 




Bill Dobbins 

Medium Fast Bebop 





Fmaj7 

E07 

A7+ 

Dm7 

G7 








































Example 7 is a basic harmonization of Blues for Barry for two horns. In general, only diatonic 
and chromatic parallelism have been used. Third intervals are used throughout, except for 
measures 10 thru 12. The fourth intervals in these measures are only used in order to give 
the second voice the third of the chord.The choice of notes in the second voice, then, 
should always result in a sound which clearly implies the chord of the moment. 

From the two basic harmonizations which have been studied (Examples 3 and 7) some 
general rules can be formulated. These general rules apply specifically to writing for two 
horns. 

1. Harmonize the most important notes of the melody first, including basic chord tones, the 
highest and lowest notes of each phrase, the first and last notes of each phrase, and long 
notes. Harmonize these notes with the interval which most clearly conveys the sound of the 
chord. If the melody does not contain the third or the seventh of the chord, these notes 
should be considered first. 

2. Complete the second voice by moving diatonically or chromatically parallel with the 
melody (diatonic when the melody is diatonic, chromatic when it is chromatic). 

3. Make small changes or adjustments in the second voice, if these changes result in a less 
awkward or more melodic line. 
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Example 7 

Blues for Barry 


Fmaj7 Eo7 



Gm7 Dl>7 C7 Fmaj7 
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Suggested orchestration: 

Melody: trumpet, flugelhorn, soprano or alto sax 
2nd voice: alto or tenor sax 


Bill Dobbins 


Dm7 


G7 


























Example 8 is a harmonization of Blues for Barry which uses a linear approach to writing for 
two horns. The following aspects of the second voice should be studied carefully. 
Measures 2 and 3: the ascending chromatic line leads to a minor second interval which 
contains the third and ninth of Dm7. This dissonance emphasizes the 3 /« cross-rhythm in 
these two measures as well as the long space before the next phrase. Second intervals also 
tend to sound humorous in a context where consonant intervals are more predominant. 
Humor is an important element in all arts, but the humor should always be intentional. Gerry 
Mulligan’s compositions on his numerous quartet recordings use humor very effectively in a 
variety of different two horn combinations. 

Measure 4: the contrary motion is an effective contrast to the parallel sixth intervals in 
measure 5. 

Measures 5 thru 8: the chromatically ascending and descending lines always lead to 
consonant intervals which clearly imply the chord of the moment. 

Measures 9 and 10: the contrary motion in measure 9 leads to a minor second interval on 
the downbeat of measure 10. The minor second, which contains the third and ninth of Gm7, 
is then resolved by contrary motion. The major second interval in measure 10 is also 
resolved by contrary motion. 

Measures 11 and 12: the major second interval at the end of measure 11 is resolved by 
contrary motion at the beginning of measure 12. 

From the two linear harmonizations which have been studied (Examples 4 and 8) some 
general rules can be formulated.These general rules apply specifically to writing for two 
horns. 

1. Harmonize the most important notes of the melody first. 

2. Look for areas where the second voice can move from one of these important notes to the 
next by means of contrary motion. 

3. Try to emphasize basic chord tones in the second voice which are not contained in the 
melody. 

4. Make small changes and adjustments until there is a balanced mixture of similar and 
contrary motion. 

5. Be sure that the two voices, when played above the chord roots, clearly imply the 
harmonic progression. 
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Example 8 


Blues for Barry 


Fmaj7 Eo7 



D.C.al Coda 


Gm7 Dt> 7 C7 Fmaj7 
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Suggested orchestration: 

Melody: trumpet, flugelhorn, soprano or alto sax 
2nd voice: tenor sax or valve trombone 








































Example 9 is a contrapuntal arrangement of Blues for Barry. Since the two lines are to be 
played over a walking bass line, the second line rarely contains the chord roots. The 
following aspects of the second voice should be studied carefully. 

Measures 2 and 3: the chromatic line (c-cjt-d) is made possible by using the note c 
(implying a first inversion C chord) instead of the note d (the seventh of E07). This chromatic 
line is combined with a simplified version of the % cross-rhythm in the top voice. The G7 
chord is stated with a simple arpeggio in measure 3. 

Measure 4: the seventh of Cm7 begins a chromatic embellishment of the third of F7. 
Measure 5: the long rest creates suspense before the new entrance at the end of the 
measure. 

Measure 6: the fifth of E[>7 begins a chromatic embellishment of the root of Am7. 

Measure 7: the seventh of Am7 begins an embellishment of the third of D7. 

Measure 8: the seventh of Al>m7 begins an embellishment of the third of D\> 7. 

Measure 10: the f# begins a chromatic embellishment of the third of C7. 

From the two contrapuntal arrangements which have been studied (Examples 5 and 9) some 
general rules can be formulated. These rules apply specifically to contrapuntal writing for two 
horns. 

1. Try to make the second line rhythmically active during rests or long notes in the first line, 
and vice versa. 

2. If the second line is to be played by the string bass, it should emphasize the chord roots in 
the harmonic progression, especially when the roots are not contained in the first line. 

3. If the two lines are to be played by two horns over a walking bass line, the second line 
should emphasize basic chord tones which are not in the first line (especially thirds, 
sevenths and fifths). 

4. Study the characteristics of the basic nonharmonic tones as used in Examples 5 thru 9. All 
types of nonharmonic tones can be used effectively to decorate contrapuntal lines after the 
basic shape and important notes have been determined. 

All the examples in this chapter should be carefully analyzed in relation to specific chord 
tones, nonharmonic tones, motivic development and the use of dissonance and resolution. 
The examples on the cassette tape should be listened to repeatedly, in order to develop 
aural sensitivity and aural memory. The discography given below should be useful for further 
listening in relation to writing for two horns. The student should transcribe the two horn lines 
from several selections on these recordings. The transcriptions should be analyzed for 
further study and application of the various technics of harmonization or counterpoint. 
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Bill Dobbins 


Example 9 

Blues for Barry 


Fmaj7 Eo7 A7+ Dm7 G7 



Suggested orchestration: 

Melody: trumpet, flugelhorn, soprano or alto sax 

2nd voice: tenor sax, baritone sax, trombone or valve trombone 




















































Discography of Arrangements for Two Horns 
and Rhythm Section 


Artists 


Album Title 


Label 


Cannonball Adderley 


Art Blakey 


Clifford Brown 


The Cannonball Adderley Quintet 
at the Lighthouse 

Nancy Wilson/Cannonball Adderley 
Art Blakey and the Jazz Messengers 
Moanin’ 

The Big Beat 

The Quintet, Vol. 1 and 2 


Donald Byrd 
Thad Jones/ 

Pepper Adams Quintet 
Jackie McLean 

The Modern Jazz Quartet 

Gerry Mulligan 


George Russell 
Horace Silver 


Clark Terry/ 

Bob Brookmeyer 


Royal Flush 
Mean What You Say 

One Step Beyond 
Destination Out 
The Modern Jazz Quartet 
European Concert, Vol. 1 and 2 
The Fabulous Gerry Mulligan Quartet 
Gerry Mulligan and Chet Baker 
Spring is Sprung 
What Is There To Say? 

Freeway 

Two of a Mind (w/Paul Desmond) 

Ezz-thetic 

Horace Silver and the Jazz 

Messengers 

Six Pieces of Silver 

The Stylings of Silver 

Further Explorations 

by the Horace Silver Quintet 

Finger Poppin’ 

Blowin’ The Blues Away 

Horace-scope 

Doin’ the Thing 

The Tokyo Blues 

Silver’s Serenade 

Song for My Father 

Clark Terry/Bob Brookmeyer Quintet 


Riverside RLP 344 

Capitol SM-1657 
Columbia PC 27021 
Blue Note BST 84003 
Blue Note BST 84029 
Mercury EMS 2-403 
Mercury EMS 2-407 
Blue Note BST 84101 
Milestone 9001 

Blue Note BST 84137 
Blue Note BST 84165 
Atlantic 1265 
Atlantic 1385 and 1386 
Vogue 400007 
Prestige 24016 
Phillips PHM 200-077 
Columbia JCS 8116 
Blue Note LT-1101 
RCA LPM-2624 
RCA PL 42187 
Blue Note BST 81518 

Blue Note BST 81539 
Blue Note BST 81562 
Blue Note BST 81589 

Blue Note BST 84008 
Blue Note BST 84017 
Blue Note BST 84042 
Blue Note BST 84076 
Blue Note BST 84110 
Blue Note BST 84131 
Blue Note BST 84185 
Mainstream MRL-320 
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3 Writing for the Rhythm Section 

Agood rhythm section is essential for a convincing jazz performance. Since much of the 
rhythm section accompaniment is improvised, each member of the rhythm section must 
know the history and tradition of their instrument. A good rhythm section can make a very 
effective accompaniment with very little specific notation. A poor rhythm section, on the 
other hand, will not be helped by the careful notation of every piano voicing and cymbal 
stroke. The composer or arranger should give the rhythm section just enough information to 
focus their innate creativity. Before studying the rhythm section as a unit, we will discuss 
each individual rhythm section instrument. 

The bass is the foundation of the rhythm section. Although the electric bass functions well in 
modern fusion styles, the string bass is essential for an authentic jazz sound. There are two 
kinds of notation for the bass which are common in jazz composing and arranging. The first 
kind is no different from conventional notation. The bass is played pizzicato in jazz, unless 
the indication arco (with the bow) is given. In jazz the bass is seldom bowed, except in 
rubato sections and in occasional bass solos. 







A strictly notated bass line, such as the one shown above, is only used when the composer 
or arranger wants a particular bass line to accompany a melody or harmonized passage. 

Strict notation is also used when the bass plays in rhythmic unison with other instruments 
and in written solo or unison passages. 

The second kind of notation for the bass consists of chord symbols and slanted lines. Each 
slanted line represents one beat, so that these lines indicate the number of beats each chord 
is to be played. 


Cmaj7 A7 


fcV4 /- 1 -7-7- 

1 

J-A - 1 — L - L - L — 

=L . ~Ez 1 .±Z=J 


In the example above, the bass would play a line of quarter notes which outlines Cmaj7 for 
six beats and A7 for two beats. The bass normally plays the chord root on the first beat of a 
chord change and roots, thirds or fifths on the strong beats of each measure (beats one and 
three in %). Notes above the fifth of a chord and nonharmonic tones are rarely played except 
as passing tones on weak beats. For this reason the chord symbols in the bass part do not 
need to show extensions or altered tones unless the fifth is altered (l>5 or +). 

In a jazz context the bass usually plays quarter notes unless one of the following indications 
is given. 

1 .2-beat feel: the bass plays mostly half notes on beats one and three, with occasional 
decoration. 



2. Double time feel: the bass plays occasional decorations of the quarter notes while the 
drums play or imply a tempo which is twice as fast as the original tempo. 



(Swing 16ths, Even 8ths) 



3. Open feel: the bass plays irregular durations or cross-rhythms which stretch across the 
bar lines in an unpredictable manner. The harmonic progression is still followed by playing 
roots on or near each change of chord. 


Cmaj7 A7 



In non-jazz styles, as in rock and latin music, the bass usually has specific rhythms or 
rhythmic roles which characterize each particular style. A study of all these styles is far 
beyond the scope of this book. 

In general, if the bass part contains the style and tempo of the piece (Medium Fast Bebop, 
for example) and clear correct chord symbols, there should be no problem. The arrange¬ 
ments of Minor D and Blues for Barry, to be studied later, will illustrate appropriate ways of 
using the bass in relation to the horns and the rest of the rhythm section. 

There are four kinds of notation for the piano which are commonly used in jazz composing 
and arranging. The first kind is just like conventional notation. 



Such specific notation is used for written piano solos or melodies. It can also be used when 
the composer or arranger wants specific chord voicings or a particular accompaniment. 
The second kind of piano notation consists of chord symbols. In this case the pianist will 
improvise an accompaniment which consists of voicings of the chords combined with 
appropriate rhythms. 


Bkmaj7 E[>7 



The third kind of piano notation includes chord symbols and rhythms. In this case the pianist 
will play voicings of the chords while using the notated rhythms. 


Bkmaj7 El>7 



The fourth kind of piano notation includes chord symbols, rhythms and the top note of each 
chord voicing. In this case the pianist will voice the chords with the given notes on top. 


Bl>maj7 Ek 7,13 
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If 2-beat feel, double time feel or open feel are indicated in the bass part, they should be 
indicated in the piano part as well. The pianist usually plays more sparsely in a 2-beat or 
double time feel than in a basic "Straight ahead« V* feel. In an open feel the chord voicings 
will be stated with irregular rhythms or cross-rhythms. 

The guitar and vibes function just like the piano when there is only one harmony instrument 
in the rhythm section. When two or more harmony instruments are used in a jazz context, 
the piano is normally the main accompanimental instrument. The guitar and vibes normally 
function as part of the horn section. The vibes often doubles the lead horn while the guitar 
sometimes doubles the lead horn and the vibes one octave lower. In arrangements for two 
horns the vibes often doubles the lead horn while the guitar doubles the second horn. The 
piano usually accompanies the horn solos, unless the guitar plays in a »rhythm guitar« style, 
playing choked chord voicings on all four beats in a traditional swing arrangement. Of 
course, guitar or vibes may accompany the solos if the arranger wants this particular 
orchestration. 

There are several kinds of notation for the drums, although specific notation is rare. The 
drums are such a complex instrument that even the best jazz composers and arrangers 
write only a sketch for the drum part. 

In a »straight ahead« style the standard swing cymbal rhythm is often given at the beginning 
of a piece, although this is not absolutely necessary. Notice that the swing eighth notes are 
represented by ordinary eighth notes rather than triplets. If the tempo indication says »jazz«, 
»swing«, »shuffle«, »groove« or »bebop« the musicians will play the eighth notes as swing 
eighth notes unless indicated otherwise. 


X_ x. aj. aj _d X .X_XXX_X_2. 








(if or ^ = cymbal) 


If the drumer is to play certain rhythms with the horn section or pianist, the rhythms must be 
written in the drum part. If the drummer is to continue playing the time as well as the 
ensemble rhythms, then the rhythms should be written on top of the staff. 


j *l j jy 







If the drummer is to play only the ensemble rhythms, the following notation may be used. 


IX - - ^ .—r: 

— 


ILr_7 ff _Iff_iff_ff P _11 

a_- F - L 



\l2-beatfeel, double time feel or open feel are indicated in the bass part, they should be 
indicated in the drum part as well. The groups led by Ahmad Jamal and Miles Davis during 
the late 1950’s and early 1960's are the best models for playing in a 2-beat or double time 
feel. The Bill Evans trios and Miles Davis’ quintet of the mid 1960’s are the best models for 
playing with an open feel. Most important groups of the 1970’s and 1980’s were influenced 
by these rhythm sections. 

There are a few specific drum notations which are common in certain styles. They should 
only be used, however, if they are clearly appropriate to the style of the piece. 

The following hi-hat beat (played with sticks or brushes) is sometimes used to create an 
authentic swing style. It is associated with Count Basie’s rhythm section. 


Fr=i 



P"]- 


- .m 

3-d—d 

o + 


-H -H 

O + 

L|J_i 

-H-M 

O + 

H J- —J J H 

O + 


(sticks on hi-hat) o = open + = closed 















Sometimes a rim shot or »clock beat« is played on the fourth beat in pieces with a strong 
swing style groove. Sam Woodyard often used this effect with Duke Ellington’s band during 
the 1950's. 


rim-shot 


- --. t J 


r / / 1 / 


As the student listens more carefully to the classic recordings of jazz, he or she will become 
familiar with more specific ways in which to use the instruments of the rhythm section. The 
beginning arranger, however, should try to write rhythm section parts which are basic but 
clear. The following versions of Minor Dand Blues for Barry will illustrate some basic but 
effective ways of using the rhythm section in an arrangement. 


Example 10 is a version of Minor D which uses the rhythm section in a basic accompani- 
mental manner. The two horns are voiced mostly in parallel tenth intervals, which is very 
effective for trumpet and tenor sax. The following aspects of the rhythm section parts should 
be noted. 

Piano: in general, only chord symbols are given. The most important rhythmic highlights of 
the horn parts are indicated (measures 4 thru 7 and measure 10).When the piano plays 
these rhythms, there will be a stronger ensemble feeling, even though most of the part is 
improvised. 

Bass: the chord symbols are more basic than those in the piano part, but all altered fifths are 
clearly indicated. The bass does not play the anticipations in measures 4 thru 7 and measure 
10. Such anticipations are often more effective when the bass plays on the beat. This 
creates a slight rhythmic tension which is usually released at the beginning of the next 
phrase. Notice that the embellishing chords in measures 5 and 7 of the piano part are not 
included in the bass part. In general, the bass part does not need to include embellishing or 
passing chords unless they are played for more than one beat. When Duke Ellington was 
asked how much information he put in his bass parts, he is said to have answered, »As little 
as possibles The bass parts in the scores in Chapter Seven contain all essential informa¬ 
tion. 

Drums: the drums emphasize only two rhythms (measures 4 and 10). They play »fills« to 
connect the end of each four bar phrase with the beginning of the next. This is especially 
effective since the horns are not active during these measures. If the drummer has good 
time, a basic but clear part is all that is necessary. 
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Example 10 

Minor D Bill Dobbins 

Concert Score 


Medium Jazz Tempo 



Dm7 Em7/A 


Dm9 D7+(#9) 



Trumpet 


Tenor Sax 


Piano 

Bass 


Drums 
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Example 11 is a version of Minor D which begins in a simple homophonic style. A faster 
tempo is used and the piece is played with a shuffle beat. In this homophonic style the 
trumpet states the melody while the tenor sax is part of the rhythm section accompaniment. 
The opening four measure vamp extends the form from twelve to sixteen measures. The 
change from the shuffle beat to straight ahead jazz time in measure 9 is an effective way of 
using tension and release within the formal structure of the piece. In measure 9 the tenor 
sax joins the trumpet for the rest of the theme. The following aspects of the individual rhythm 
section parts should be noted. 

Piano: the voicings are sometimes fully notated in order to give the arrangement a particular 
harmonic sound. The left hand doubles the bass line to emphasize the shuffle feel. The 
notated rhythms in measures 13 and 14 paraphrase the rhythms of the horns (for emphasis). 
The voicings in measures 14 and 15 are fully notated in order to create an unified sound with 
the horn voicings and bass line. 

Bass: The written bass line conveys the shuffle feel. Again, the bass plays on the beats 
during the anticipations in measures 9,13 and 14. The written bass line in measures 15 and 
16 makes a deceptive resolution from A7 to B|>6,9, which resolves to Dm7 on the second 
beat of measure 16. 

Drums: The shuffle beat usually consists of two basic elements. First, the ride cymbal is 
played with continuous swing eighth notes. 


4 / i | / 

—-7-1 

4 / /- 1 -1- 

-. k 


Second, beats 2 and 4 are played more heavily. The drums play the anticipations with the 
piano in measure 8 in order to build tension just before the change to straight ahead time in 
measure 9. The drum fill in measure 12 prepares the rhythms in measures 13 and 14. The 
accent with the piano and bass on the fourth beat of measure 16 prepares the return to the 
shuffle beat. 

Because of the change in mythmic styles and the frequent ensemble rhythms, this version 
sounds more arranged than Example 10. Vibes and guitar could be added in two different 
ways. First, the vibes could double the trumpet line while the guitar doubles the tenor sax 
line. Second, the vibes and guitar could become part of the rhythm section accompaniment, 
since the original accompaniment has several parts which are fixed rather than improvised 
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Example 12 illustrates how to use the vibes and guitar in the shuffle version of Minor D. The 
guitar is given the chord symbols and rhythm of the piano part. In general, a composer or 
arranger who does not play the guitar should not attempt to write out specific guitar voicings. 
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Tenor Sax 






Tenor Sax 






Dm7 (add4) E7+(#9) A7+([»9) Dm7(add4) A7+(|9) 




col guitar 




Since the guitar has fewer possibilities for voicing chords than the piano, only chord symbols 
or single note lines should be used until the writer becomes familiar with the guitar 
fingerboard. The vibes usually doubles the two highest notes of the piano voicings. In 
general, it is not a good idea to write three or four note voicings for the vibes unless the 
tempo is slow and the player is comfortable with three or four mallets. 
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Since the vibes and guitar make a large rhythm section, the tenor sax plays with the trumpet 
throughout the piece. Otherwise, the rhythm section would overpower the melody. Notice 
that the vibes and guitar do not play in measures 9 thru 12 (the beginning of the straight 
ahead time). This four measure rest makes their next entrance in measure 13 very effective, 
changing the orchestration. 


Example 13 illustrates a basic rhythm section accompaniment to the first four measures of 
Blues for Barry. The rhythm section mainly comps and plays time, although the rhythmic 
response to the melody in measure 3 is dramatically effective. The tenor sax plays in octave 
unison with the trumpet, creating a simple homophonic style. 


Example 13 

Blues for Barry b do^s 


Medium Fast Bebop 



Example 14 is a more elaborate arrangement of Blues for Barry. The first four measures use 
a»stoptime« effect. The tenor sax plays with the rhythm section, using a simple guide tone 
line which emphasizes the important notes of the harmonic progression. The tenor sax joins 
the trumpet when the rhythm section begins to play time in measure 5. This arrangement is 
still simple and homophonic, but it uses the rhythm section to give the piece a more colorful 
and vibrant personality. 

Notice that the drums do not play the rhythms with the piano in measures 5 thru 8. The 
drums and piano are an important team in the small jazz group. However, if the drums 
emphasize every fixed rhythm in the accompaniment, they can easily interfere with the 
melody and the feeling of the time. 
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Example 14 

Blues for Barry 

Medium Fast Bebop 


Bill Dobbins 


Trumpet 


Tenor Sax 





Trumpet 


Tenor Sax 


Piano 

Bass 


Drums 
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Example 15 

Blues for Barry 


Bill Dobbins 


Medium Fast Bebop 


Trumpet 
Tenor Sax 
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Example 15 illustrates specific piano voicings in the first four measures of Blues for Barry. 
Specific voicings may be written in the piano part if they compliment the horn voicings and 
the bass line. However, if there is any doubt as to which specific voicings to use, chord 
symbols and rhythms are perfectly adequate. 

Every aspiring jazz composer and arranger should attempt to become more and more 
familiar with each rhythm section instrument and their relationships to one another. Carefull 
listening to the recordings listed in this book will be of great help in this regard. When there 
is a deeper knowledge of the vocabulary of each instrument, more details can be written into 
the parts. When there is a deeper understanding of the interaction between the rhythm 
section and the horns, this conversational dimension can become a part of the arrangement. 
It is also helpful to get to know rhythm section players and their attitudes toward written 
arrangements. This can be very helpful in determining how much to write and how much to 
leave for the player to interpret. More attention will be given to the rhythm section in Chapter 
Seven. For now, we will return to the horn section to study writing for three, four and five 
horns. 
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Discography of Important Rhythm Sections 


Artists 

Album Title 

Label 

Count Basie 

Super Chief 

Columbia CG 31224 

Art Blakey 

Three Blind Mice 

United Artists UAS-5633 

Bob Brookmeyer 

Sonny Clark 

Bob Brookmeyer and Friends 
Cool Struttin’ 

Columbia PC 36804 

Blue Note BST81588 

Leapin’ and Lopin’ 

Blue Note BST 84109 

John Coltrane 

Coltrane’s Sound 

Atlantic 1419 

Miles Davis 

'Round About Midnight 

Columbia CS 8649 


Kind of Blue 

Columbia PC 8163 


Miles Davis at Carnegie Hall 

Columbia CS 8612 


Seven Steps to Heaven 

Columbia CS 8851 


My Funny Valentine 

Columbia CS 9103 


E.S.P. 

Columbia CS 9150 


Sorcerer 

Columbia CS 9532 

Duke Ellington 

Unknown Session 

Columbia JC 35342 

Bill Evans 

Spring Leaves 

Milestone M-47034 


The Village Vanguard Sessions 

Milestone 47002 

Stan Getz 

Sweet Rain 

Verve V6-8693 

Dexter Gordon 

A Swingin’ Affair 

Takin’ Off 

Blue Note BST 84133 

Herbie Hancock 

Blue Note BST 84109 

Joe Henderson 

In Pursuit of Blackness 

Milestone MSP 9034 

Freddie Hubbard 

Ready for Freddie 

Blue Note BST 84085 

Ahmad Jamal 

The Ahmad Jamal Trio, Vol. IV 

Argo LP 636 


All of You 

Argo LP 691 


Poinciana 

Cadet 719 

Charles Lloyd 

Of Course, Of Course 

Columbia CS 9212 


Dream Weaver 

Atlantic 1459 

Jackie McLean 

A Fickle Sonance 

Blue Note BST 84089 

Thelonious Monk 

Monk’s Dream 

Columbia CS 8765 

Bud Powell 

The Amazing Bud Powell, Vol. 1 

Blue Note BST 81503 

Sonny Rollins 

The Freedom Suite Plus 

Milestone 47007 

Sonny Stitt 

Constellation 

Cobblestone CST 9021 

Sonny Stitt/Paul Gonsalves 

Salt and Pepper 

Impulse A-52 

McCoy Tyner 

Today and Tomorrow 

Impulse A-63 

Phil Woods Quartet 

Live from New York 

Palo Alto PA 8084 


At the Vanguard 

Antilles AN 1013 



4 Writing for Three Horns 

Writing for three horns is, perhaps, the most challenging of all writing skills, Three voices are 
enough to clearly imply most chords, but not enough to state every important note. The 
choice of notes, therefore, is very important. 

In general, the third and seventh are the notes which convey the particular quality of a chord. 
In tonic chords (major or minor) the sixth may be substituted for the seventh. In chords with 
altered fifths, the fifth is also important. Since the root is normally played by the bass, it can 
be omitted from the horn voicings. Since the natural fifth sounds strongly in the overtone 
series, it may also be omitted in all chords with natural fifths (major, minor and, sometimes, 
dominant). 

There are three types of horn voicings which are very useful in writing for three horns. The 
first, and most common, is the basic tertian triad. It is used in all inversions, and in open and 
close position. 
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The second useful voicing is the quartal triad, which is also used in all inversions. Open 
position is more rare because of the extremely wide intervals. 



The third common voicing consists of a third and a second interval under the melody note. 
We will call this a »cluster voicing«, even though there is a third between the melody and the 
second voice. Inversions and open position are used less often, but are effective from time 
to time. 



Cluster voicings which contain only second intervals, or those in which there is a second 
between the melody and the second voice, are extremely rare. They are sometimes used for 
a humorous effect. Some of the inversions of these voicings, however, are effective from 
time to time. 



Example 16 is a basic harmonization for three horns of Minor D. The harmonization consists 
mostly of triads. The following aspects of the harmonization should be noted. 

Measures 4, 10 and 11: the quartal voicings are effective for contrast. 

Measure 8: because of the smooth voice leading in measure 7, this cluster voicing is very 
effective for contrast. 

Measures 8 and 12: tonic minor voicings are substituted for Dm7. 

Measures 9 and 10: The augmented triads convey a strong dominant feeling, even though 
there is no third in the Bb 7 voicing and no seventh in the A7 voicing. 

Coda: the seventh of Dm7 prepares the third of G13. 
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Example 16 

Minor D Bill Dobbins 

Medium Jazz Tempo 




Suggested orchestration: 

1 st voice: trumpet, flugelhorn or alto sax 

2nd voice: tenor sax 

3rd voice: trombone or baritone sax 


© 1986 by advance music, Veronika Gruber GmbH 

The voice leading is smooth throughout. The harmonization technics are shown below the 
staff. The following abbreviations are used. 

inv. - inversions of the same voicing 
d.p. - diatonic parallelism 
c.p.- chromatic parallelism 
ton.-tonicization 
La.-linear approach 
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In all the different harmonizations of Minor D and Blues for Barry the original chords will be 
shown above the staff. There are two reasons for doing this. First, when a jazz arranger or 
keyboard player sees a tune in sheet music or in a »fake book«, the chord symbols are fairly 
basic. The arranger or keyboard player must add extensions and altered tones. Sometimes 
they change the chord qualities or use substitute chords. All changes are made, however, in 
relation to the original chords. Second, by seeing the original chords above the staff, the 
student will be able to analyze any harmonic variations in relation to the original chords. 


Example 17 is a harmonization of Minor D which uses cluster voicings. The half-steps 
between the third and ninth of the D minor and G minor voicings are colorful and effective 
dissonances. They are characterstic of the music of Horace Silver, Oliver Nelson, Gil Evans 
and many other important jazz writers. Example 16 is more similar to the three horn 
arrangements of Art Blakey’s Jazz Messengers group. The following aspects of the 
harmonization should be noted. 

Tonic minor voicings are substituted throughout the arrangement for Dm7 and Gm7. 
Measure 4: there is no seventh in the voicing of d7alt. Since the cluster voicing implies a 
dominant sound and continues the established musical context, it works well. The voicing is 
from the D altered scale, which conveys the sound of an altered dominant chord. 
Measures 9 and 10: the triads are effective for contrast. Although the pianist in the rhythm 
section would play the missing thirds and sevenths, the triads sound quite full when played 
above the chord roots. The tritone (et) is used in the middle of measure 10 so that the bass 
does not double the melody. At the end of measure 10, the D minor voicing is an inversion 
of a cluster voicing which contains only second intervals (d — e — f). 

Measure 11: notice the voice leading. The second and third voices approach the third beat 
by half-step, moving independently from the melody. This implies a linear approach, rather 
than the more basic technics. 
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Example 17 


Minor D 


Bill Dobbins 


Medium Jazz Tempo 

Dm7 D7alt. 
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Suggested orchestration: 

1 st voice: trumpet, flugelhorn or soprano sax 

2nd voice: alto sax 

3rd voice: trombone or tenor sax 


© 1986 by advance music, Veronika Gruber GmbH 
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Example 18 is a harmonization of Minor D which uses a linear approach. The following 
aspects of the harmonization should be noted. 

Measures 1 thru 3: each voice moves independently. The melody moves diatonically, the 
third voice moves chromatically, and the middle voice has an independent melodic line. The 
opening Dsus. voicing leads to a 7 - 3 - 9 voicing of Dm7. The second voicing, which is 
actually an Ab minor triad, is only a passing sonority. 

Measure 4: The second and third voices approach the D7alt voicing in contrary motion to the 
melody. The first voicing implies a passing Dmaj7. Although it could also imply A13 (the 
dominant of Dm7), it sounds much more interesting with d in the bass. 

The D7alt. voicing is a quartal triad which consists of the augmented fifth, augmented ninth 
and seventh. The piano would play a voicing which contains the third. In general, if the horn 
voicing has a full sound and implies the quality of the chord, the piano can fill in the third or 
the seventh. Since there is much linear activity in the horn lines, the piano should play only 
during the long notes, in response to the horns. 

Measures 5 and 6: the second and third voices move in parallel fourth intervals. The first 
voicing is a neutral sound which contains the fifth, ninth and sixth of the G minor chord. The 
chromatic movement in the second and third voices leads to a clear Gm7 voicing on the third 
beat of measure 5 and at the end of the phrase in measure 6. 

Measures 7 and 8: again, the second and third voices move in parallel fourths. The first 
voicing in measure 7 resolves to the seventh, fifth and ninth of Dm7. On the third and fourth 
beats of measure 7, chromatically parallel major triads resolve to a tonic D minor voicing. 

The triad on the fourth beat consists of the third, fifth and seventh of Ebm7. The third voice, 
however, resolves up to the ninth of D minor, in order to have a more dramatic melodic line. 
Measure 9: each voice moves independently. The second voicing implies FI 31»9, resolving 
to B13. 

Measure 10: the quartal voicing at the end of the measure contains no third. It sounds 
appropriate, however, because of the quartal voicings in measures 4, 5 and 9. 

Measure 11 the second and third voices move in parallel tritones. This implies the 
progression G7 - Gb 7 - F7 - E7 - A7. It is more subtle and effective, however, if the bass 
simply plays from Dm7 to E7 on the third beat. 

Measure 12: the bass line from Example 5 is very effective here. 

Coda: an extra note has been added on the second beat of the second measure in order to 
emphasize the linear approach. The middle voice moves in contrary motion to the other two. 
Notice that the second and third voices always have one of two important characteristics. 
Either they move by step or they have a tuneful line. Smooth voice leading and good lines, 
then, are the essential elements of a convincing linear harmonic approach. Of course, the 
main goal is simply to write something which sounds good. 

The piano part for Example 18 might contain most of the harmonic alterations as a guideline, 
although the accompaniment should be fairly sparse. The bass part, however, might contain 
only the original chords, except as noted in measures 11 and 12. 

Since the melody of Minor D is so simple, it is probably not a good idea to divide the horns in 
a manner similar to Example 11. The voicings in Example 16 work very well with the shuffle 
arrangement. 
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Example 18 


Minor D 


Medium Jazz Tempo 


Bill Dobbins 


D7alt. 

_ > 



A linear approach is used throughout, except as indicated. 



,J r 

Bass I_ 


E7#9 A7+ Bb (add9) Dm7 


Eo7 A7+ Dm7 



Al»13 G7,13 

- >/C\ 


D.C.al Coda 


Suggested orchestration: 

1 st voice: trumpet, flugelhorn or alto sax 

2nd voice: tenor sax 

3rd voice: trombone or baritone sax 


E7+ (#9) A7+ Dm6 


© 1986 by advance music, Veronika Gruber GmbH 
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Example 19 is a homophonic arrangement of Blues for Barry. The second and third voices 
have basic guide tone lines which contain important chord tones. The accompaniment is 
similar to the left hand accompaniment of a bebop pianist. This arrangement would sound 
good with or without piano. If piano is used, it should state the chords in rhythmic unison 
with the horn accompaniment. 

The tritone substitution is used in measures 2, 3 and 4. If the bass plays the original chords, 
the third voice will have the flatted fifth. This would work just as well. In measures 10 and 11 
Am7 is approached by half-step and Abm7 is substituted for Abo7. Since the accompani¬ 
ment has mainly a rhythmic function, seventh intervals are used when the third of the chord 
is in the melody. The percussive quality of the sevenths is very effective, even though the 
third voice doubles the chord roots with the bass. In the final voicing of the coda, however, 
the third voice has the ninth of the chord. This makes a full sound for the end of the piece. 
The melody of Blues for Barry will no longer contain all of the original articulation marks, so 
that the horn voicings will be easy to see. The articulations play a fairly important role in 
creating the personality of a phrase. In general, notes which are not tongued separately 
should be connected by a slur mark. Long and short notes which are tongued separately are 
often marked - and •, although the first symbol (-) also implies a slight accent. Long and 
short accented notes are marked > and a, respectively. Arrangements should always 
include articulation marks for all short notes and for long accented notes. Slurs and other 
articulations are optional. If the arranger is not sure of these other articulations, they should 
be omitted. The lead horn player will instruct the horn section with regard to phrases in 
which the phrasing or articulation is open to interpretation. 
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Bill Dobbins 


Example 19 

Blues for Barry 

Medium Fast Bebop 

















































Example 20 is a harmonization for three horns of Blues for Barry. The harmonization 
consists mainly of triads. The quartal voicings in measures 4,11 and 12 are effective for 
contrast. They occur either at the highest or lowest notes in a phrase. The following aspects 
of the harmonization should be noted. 

Measure 4: the F7 is delayed until the quarter note after the third beat. The voicing on the 
third beat implies F9sus. 

Measure 5: the first two beats continue F7 or Ao7, so that the Bt chord occurs on the third 
beat. In the rhythm section accompaniment, the piano part should have Ao7 or Ao7/Bb,but 
the bass part should simply have a full measure of Bl>maj7. The horn voicings, then, will 
sound like a harmonic suspension. 

Measure 7: because of the chromatic parallelism, the D7 actually occurs on the fourth beat. 
However, the horn voicing on the third beat also implies D13|>9|>5. 

Measure 12: the contrary motion in the third voice is very effective at the end of the piece. 
From Examples 16,17 an 20, some general rules can be formulated. They apply specifically 
to writing for three horns. 

1. Harmonize the most important notes of the melody first. Try to use similar voicings 
throughout, in order to create stylistic unity. A few voicings of a different type may be used at 
high points or phrase endings for contrast. 

2. Harmonize the other notes using the basic technics as illustrated in the examples. 

3. Make small changes or adjustments in order to make smooth voice leading or to create 
better lines. 
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Example 20 


Blues for Barry 

Medium Fast Bebop 

Fmaj7 Eo7 A7+ Dm7 G7 














































































Example 21 is a harmonization of Slues for Barry which uses a linear approach. There is a 
mixture of triads and cluster voicings. The following aspects of the harmonization should be 
noted. 

Measure 2: contrary motion in the third voice. 

Measure 4: independent motion in all three voices. The second and third voicings imply A - 
Dm (tonicization). 

Measure 5: the first voicing is approached by half-step in the second and third voices. The 
chromatic lines in these voices make a smooth change to closer cluster voicings on the third 
beat. 

Measures 7 and 8: the chromatic line in the middle voice makes a smooth change to triads at 
the end of measure 7. The chromatic line in the third voice at the end of measure 8 makes a 
smooth change from cluster voicings to triads in measure 9. 

Measure 9: the contrary chromatic motion in the second and third voices on the second beat 
makes a smooth change from root position triads to first inversion triads. 

Measure 10: the three voices begin on the low c with a unison. Then they spread out to the 
quartal triad at the beginning of measure 11. 

Measure 11: all three voices move independently. 

Measure 12: contrary motion in the third voice is effective at the end of the piece. 

There is much less independent linear movement in Example 21 than in Example 18. This is 
because Blues for Barry has a more complex melody than Minor D. There is, however, much 
more independent linear movement in Example 21 than in Example 20. Listen closely to the 
difference in the sound of these two examples. 

From Examples 18 and 21, some general rules can be formulated. They apply specifically to 
linear writing for three horns. 

1. Harmonize the most important notes of the melody first. Try to use similar voicings as 
often as possible. These may be changed, however, during step two. 

2. Using the melody notes on either side of a voicing, experiment with chromatic, diatonic 
and independent movement in the two lower voices in order to approach or leave the given 
voicing. Make sure that all voicings of the important melody notes clearly imply the chord of 
the moment. Use chromatic or diatonic parallelism in combination with independent linear 
motion when this seems appropriate. 

3. Make small changes or adjustments in order to make smoother voice leading or to create 
better lines. Chromatic lines in the second or third voices can be very effective. Make sure 
that the basic harmonic progression remains clear. 

Another possible method is to begin with a basic harmonization, then experiment with the 
two lower voices. Use a linear approach in only a few areas of the tune. When greater facility 
of linear writing is aquired, it can be used with more confidence and success. 

All of the examples in this chapter should be thoroughly analyzed in order to acquire 
complete understanding of the harmonization technics. The discography will be useful for 
further listening. The student should attempt to transcribe the three horn lines from several 
selections in order to continue development of the ear. These transcriptions should be 
analyzed for further study. Although the Ellington listings are big band recordings, there are 
many passages which use only three horns. 
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Example 21 





Blues for Barry 




Bill Dobbins 

Fmaj7 

Eo7 

A7+ 

Dm7 

G7 



D.C.al Coda 



Suggested orchestration: 

1st voice: trumpet, flugelhorn 

or soprano sax 

2nd voice: alto sax 

3rd voice: trombone or tenor sax 


© 1986 by advance music, Veronika Gruber GmbH 

































































Discography of Arrangements for Three Horns 
and Rhythm Section 


Artist 

Album Title 

Label 

Cannonball Adderley 

Fiddler in the Roof 

Capitol ST 2216 

Count Basie 

Count Basieand the Kansas City Seven 

Impulse A-15 

Art Blakey 

Thermo 

Milestone 47008 

Miles Davis 

Facets 

Columbia JCL 13811 

Duke Ellington 

Masterpieces by Ellington 

Columbia JCL 825 


Such Sweet Thunder 

Columbia JCL 1033 

Maynard Ferguson 

Six by Six 

Mainstream MRL-372 

Herbie Hancock 

Speak Like a Child 

Blue Note BST 84279 


The Prisoner 

Blue Note BST 84321 

Joe Henderson 

The Kicker 

Milestone MSP 9008 

Dave Holland 

Jumpin’ In 

ECM 1269 

Freddie Hubbard 

The Artistry of Freddie Hubbard 

Impulse A-27 

The Jazztet 

Meet the Jazztet 

Cadet CA 664 


Big City Sounds 

Argo LP 672 


The Jazztet and John Lewis 

Argo LP 684 


The Jazztet at Birdhouse 

Argo LP 688 


Moment To Moment 

Soul Note 1066 


Voices All 

TEC-2011 (CD) 

George Russell 

Outer Thoughts 

Milestone M-47027 


George Russell Sextet at Beethoven Hall 

BASF MC 15125 

Poncho Sanchez 

Poncho 

Discovery DS-799 

Woody Shaw 

Rosewood 

Columbia 35309 

Horace Silver 

The Cape Verdean Blues 

Blue Note BST 84220 
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5 Writing for Four Horns 

Writing for four horns in a basic style is fairly simple, since four horns can fully express most 
of the chords which are commonly used in jazz. This is especially true if the roots of the 
chords are not included in the horn voicings. Open voicings, in general, offer far more 
possibilities than close voicings. This is because some dissonances become less harsh 
when the notes are further apart. Measures 9 and 10 of Example 22 contain several voicings 
which would not work as well in close position. 



Example 22 is a basic harmonization for four horns of Minor D. Although it is similar to 
versions A, A1 and B in Chapter One, there are many different harmonic movements which 
work best in open position. The following aspects of the harmonization should be noted. 
Measure 5: the chromatically parallel diminished triads continue through the first three 
beats, ending with F#o7 - Gm6 on the fourth beat. In close position, the d!> in the first 
voicing interferes more with the melody note. 

Measure 7: similar to measure 5, but ending with C#o7 - Dm6. 

Measure 9: the second voicing, which implies F13#9or B13#9, might be too dissonant in 
close position for such a basic harmonization. The three lowest voices move in a chromati¬ 
cally parallel manner, independent from the melody. 

Measure 10: the first voicing might be too dissonant in close position. The three lowest 
voices move chromatically, in contrary motion to the melody. The f in the second voice 
prepares the sound of Dm6 at the end of the measure. 

Measure 11: the voicings imply the progression G7 - Gl> 7 - F7 - E7, although there is some 
independent movement in the second voice. 

Except for measures 5 and 7, most voicings contain the root, third, fifth and seventh or the 
third, fifth, seventh and ninth of the chord. In tonic chords the sixth is sometimes substituted 
for the seventh. In dominant chords the thirteenth is sometimes substituted for the fifth (it is 
actually like a doubly augmented fifth). 
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Example 22 


Minor D 


Medium Jazz Tempo 


D7 alt. 


Bill Dobbins 






















































Example 23 is a harmonization of Minor D which uses a linear approach. The three highest 
voices consist almost entirely of triads. The following aspects of the harmonization should 
be noted. 

Measures 1 thru 4: the first voicing is a tonic minor voicing which comes from the melodic 
minor scale (dmmaj7). The dissonance in this voicing is a half-step (c# - d). The lowest 
voice descends chromatically in contrary motion to the triads above. The third voicing, under 
the highest melody note of the phrase, creates the strongest tension. Although a half-step 
between the two highest voices is quite dissonant, a half-step between two middle or lower 
voices is not nearly as dissonant as a minor ninth (b^ - c). The entire phrase alternates 
between a lesser tension (Dmmaj7) and a greater tension (Dm7 with a minor ninth between 
the sixth and the seventh). The second voicing in measure 4 is from the D altered scale, 
which conveys the sound of altered dominant chords. Even though the voicing has no 
seventh, it is consistent with the context which is established during the first three 
measures. 

Measures 5 and 6: the lowest voice is actually implying F# minor.The sound of the exposed 
minor ninth interval has already been clearly established during the first four measures. That 
is why it is fairly easy to accept the dissonances created between the simple triads and the 
independent fourth voice. 

Measures 7 an 8: the most dissonant voicing of the first four measures is now used at the 
beginning of a phrase. Since this sound was established earlier, the ear can accept it more 
easily. It is still treated as a dissonance, however, and resolves to Dmadd9 at the end of the 
phrase. The voice crossing between the third and fourth voices gives the fourth voice a 
strong melodic line. The voicing on the fourth beat of measure 7 is, enharmonically, El>7 (the 
tritone of A7 which is the dominant of D minor). 

Measure 9: the first two voicings suggest B[> lydian and the third voicing substitutes Bt 
minor for Bk dominant. The Bl> m7 should be included in the bass part, since it is a sustained 
chord. Since there is no seventh in the first or second voicings the symbol of Bb 7 in the 
bass part would not conflict with any notes in these voicings. The basic symbol Bl>, which 
indicates a Bj> triad, would also be sufficient. When every harmonic detail is included in the 
bass part, it may make the part unnecessarily complex rather than clear and functional. 
Measure 10: The contrary motion resolves the first dissonant voicing to an A7 alt. voicing 
which has no third. The e\> in the bass part is recommended, so that the bass does not 
double the melody. 

Measures 11 and 12: the lowest voice implies the key of C# minor until the resolution in the 
final chord. Notice the voide leading in this phrase. The context is so dissonant that the final 
D minor voicing, with the raised fourth next to the fifth, sounds fairly consonant. Consonance 
and dissonance are relative concepts, and context is always important in determining the 
available possibilities. The first voicing in an arrangement has the most possibilities. It could 
be any possible voicing of the opening chord. When the first two voicings have been 
chosen, however, a clear context should already be established. In this book there are many 
different versions of Minor D and Blues for Barry. Each version is stylistically consistent with 
the context which is established in the first measure. Stylistic consistency makes variety 
possible. If every arrangement used a random mixture of all possible styles, they would all 
sound alike. 

Coda: in the second measure, the three lowest voices ascend by half-step while the melody 
and bass descend by half-step. 

This version of Minor D is in a style which is similar to the work of Gil Evans and Bob 
Brookmeyer during the 1960’s. Many of the sounds, however, had already been used in jazz 
by Duke Ellington and Gil Evans before 1950. There are three aspects of this version which 
help to make it convincing. First, the three highest voices make strong consonant sounds 
(triads). Second, the lowest voice, which contains most of the dissonant notes, moves by 
small intervals in a tuneful manner. Third, the voice leading is always smooth. 

It is important to master a more basic approach to melody harmonization before attempting 
to use such harsh dissonances in a convincing manner. It is also important to transcribe 
some of the music of Duke Ellington, Gil Evans, George Russell and other adventurous 
writers, in order to train the ear to hear these dissonances accurately. Dissonance should 
always have a purpose in the musical structure. It should never be used simply for shock 
value. The dissonance in this version of Minor Ogives the piece a sad and mournful 
character. This character can only be created by means of particular dissonances. Example 
23 would sound best without piano, unless a sparse, »Ellingtonian« piano part were 
composed. 
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Example 23 


Minor D 


Bill Dobbins 


Medium Jazz Tempo 


D7 alt. 


I I 


I ‘l 



A linear approach is used throughout, except as indicated. 



(bass: G#) 


D.C.al Coda 


Eo7 A7+ Dm7 


G 13 
/Os 



Suggested orchestration: 

1 st voice: trumpet or flugelhorn 
2nd voice: trombone or alto sax 
3rd voice: tenor sax 
4th voice: baritone sax 


(bass: AbG) 


) 1986 by advance music, Veronika Gruber GmbH 







































Example 24 is a simple homophonic arrangement for four horns of Blues for Barry. It is 
similar to Example 19, except that the accompaniment has three voices. The following 
aspects of the accompaniment should be noted. 

Measure 3: Dtm7 is substituted for G7. 

Measure 4: F7 is approached chromatically by Gb7. 

Measure 6: the half-step dissonance between the seventh and thirteenth of El>7 is fairly 
common in jazz since 1950. 

Measures 10 and 11: Am7 is approached by Bl>7, the tritone of E7. Abm7 is substituted for 
Al»o7. 

Measure 12: at the end of the phrase, the two highest voices ascend by half-step while the 
two lowest voices descend by half-step. 

This arrangement would work well without piano. If piano is used, it should state the chords 
in rhythmic unison with the horn accompaniment. 
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Example 24 


Blues for Barry 

Medium Fast Bebop 
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Example 25 is a basic harmonization for four horns of Blues for Barry. The following aspects 
of the harmonization should be noted. 

Measure 7: D7sus is substituted for D7. 

Measure 8: Since the eleventh of Atm7 is in the melody, either the fifth or the ninth must be 
omitted in order to include both the third and the seventh. Here the ninth is omitted, in order 
to leave a wider space between the two highest voices instead of between the two lowest 
voices. 

Measure 9: the fourth eighth note, Gm7, is approached chromatically by F#m7. F# m7 is 
approached by Fo7 (E#o7) which normally resolves to F#. When the same melody notes 
return later in the same measure, they are harmonized with the same voicings. Notice the 
voice leading from the last voicing in measure 9 to the first voicing in measure 10. 
Measure: the C7 chord is delayed until the low c in the melody. The last two beats of this 
measure use a linear approach. The second and third voices are chromatically parallel, but 
the first and fourth voices move independently. 

Measure 12: the contrary motion at the end of the phrase is effective. 

From Examples 22 and 25 a general method of melodic analysis can be formulated. The 
melody of a tune should be analyzed before a harmonization is attempted. In general, the 
following characteristics should be noted. 

Arpeggios or adjacent chord tones: these can usually be harmonized with inversions of the 
same voicing. 

Scale fragments: these can usually be harmonized with diatonic parallelism ortonicization. 
Half-steps or chromatic scale fragments: these can usually be harmonized with chromatic 
parallelism ortonicization. 

Rhythmic anticipations just before a change of chord: the melody note should usually be 
harmonized with the new chord. 

The general rules for harmonization remain the same. 

1. Harmonize the most important notes of the melody first. 1-3-5-7or3-5-7-9 
voicings, whether diatonic or chromatically altered, are good to start with. 1 - 3 - 5 - 6 and 3 
-5-6-9 may be used for tonic chords, and the thirteenth may be substituted for the fifth in 
dominant voicings. 

2. Harmonize all other notes using the basic technics as illustrated in Examples 22 and 25. 

3. Make any necessary changes or adjustments which result in smoother voice leading or 
better lines. Listen to each phrase in its entirety. Make only those changes which make the 
whole phrase sound better. 
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Example 25 

Blues for Barry Bill Dobbins 











































































Example 26 is a harmonization of Blues for Barry which uses a linear approach. The 
following aspects of the harmonization should be noted. 

Measure 1: the three highest voices move in parallel triads while the fourth voice has an 
independent line. The c# in the fourth voice works because it occurs between the beats and 
is immediately resolved. The passing chords at the end of the measure resolve to a clear F 
major voicing (without the root). 

Measure 2: all four voices move independently during the first two beats. The voicings imply 
the progression E07 (or C9/E)-F7+-Em7- A7+. On the fourth beat the three highest 
voices continue in triads while the fourth voice moves in contrary motion. This results in a Cjf 
diminished triad above g# on the downbeat of measure three. The dissonance is resolved 
smoothly, however, to Dm6. 

Measure 4: the independent lines during the first three beats imply the progression Cm9 - 
A9 - Dm7 add4 - Db mi7 add4 - Cm7 add4, which is a combination of tonicization and 
chromatic parallelism. 

Measure 5: the F7 continues as F7b9 or Ao7, resolving to Bb add9 on the third beat. Notice 
the voice leading at the end of this measure. 

Measure 8: the last voicing in this measure anticipates the scale of Gm7 (G dorian). 
Measure 9: the fourth voicing in the measure implies Db 9 which resolves to Cadd9. Notice 
the voice leading from the last voicing in measure 9 to the first voicing in measure 10. 
Measure 10: the fourth voicing implies Eo7 above bl] (cb). This dissonance is resolved by 
smooth voice leading. Notice the voice leading at the end of this measure. 

Measure 11: the second and third voices move in parallel major second intervals, but 
independently from the other two voices. The fourth voice has a descending chromatic line. 
The basic harmonization thechnics are used from time to time in Example 26. It is the 
independent linear movement, however, which makes this version sound different from 
Example 25. There are two exercises which may help to develop facility with linear writing for 
four voices or more. 

1. Try voicing the three highest voices in parallel triads. Next, try to find an independent line 
for the fourth voice which adds dissonance and color without destroying the feeling of 
harmonic progression. 

2. Try to find intervals (major seconds, fourths, etc.) or simple triads which can move in a 
chromatically parallel manner, independent from the melody. This technic is also very 
effective under melodic pedal points. 

Another possible exercise is to begin with a basic harmonization, then experiment with the 
middle and lower voices. Use the linear approach in only a few areas of the tune. When 
greater facility of linear writing is aquired, it can be used with more confidence and success. 
There are not even general rules for finding four independent lines which create a 
harmonically unified sound. A sensitivity for this type of linear writing can only be developed 
by ear, through trial and error. That is why it is so important for writers to hear their work 
played as soon as it has been written. It is also very important to transcribe excerpts from 
recordings of writers who use a linear approach: Duke Ellington, Billy Strayhorn, Gil Evans, 
George Russell, Bill Holman, Bob Brookmeyer and Clare Fischer. The discography will be 
helpful in getting started. 
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Discography of Arrangements for Four Horns 
and Rhythm Section 


Artist 


Benny Carter 
Duke Ellington 
Gerry Mulligan 


Fats Navarro 
Oliver Nelson 
Archie Shepp 
Wayne Shorter 


Album Title 


Further Definitions 
Unknown Session 
A Profile of Gerry Mulligan 
Presenting the Gerry Mulligan Sextet 
The Gerry Mulligan Sextet 
Prime Source 

The Blues and the Abstract Truth 
Four for Trane 
The All Seeing Eye 


Label 


Impulse A-12 
Columbia JC 35342 
Mercury MG 20453 
Emarcy EXPR-1003 
Emarcy MG 36101 
Blue Note LA-507-H2 
Impulse A-5 
Impulse A-71 
Blue Note BST 84219 



6 Writing for Five Horns 

The simplest way to harmonize a melody for five horns is to begin with a basic four voice 
harmonization, then double the melody one octave lower. In this way, the basic harmoniza¬ 
tion of Minor D in Example 22 can be easily revised for five horns. 
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Measures 9 and 10 from Example 22 must be simplified in order to work well in such a basic 
context. 



The basic harmonization of Blues for Barry in Example 25 can be revised in the same way. 
Fmaj7 



Duke Ellington and Billy Strayhorn used this technic very effectively in close position. Close 
position sounds strong when there are extensions or altered tones in the melody. 
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When a melody has many notes, the voicings go by fairly quickly. Since the main purpose of 
a basic harmonization is simply to thicken the melodic line, the simple technic shown above 
can be effective. Sammy Nestico continued to use this method in his many arrangements for 
Count Basie’s orchestra. 

When the purpose of harmonization is to develop harmonic colors, it is best to write five 
different lines with no doubling of the melody. In general, it is more difficult to use 
independent linear movement with five horns. There are three technics which sometimes 
work well. 

1. Parallel movement in the four lowest voices below a melodic pedal point. 

2. Contrary motion between the melody and the other four voices. 

3. Contrary motion between two middle voices and the other three voices. 

From time to time more independent movement may be possible. This always depends, of 
course, on the context which is created by the melody and the harmonic progression. The 
linear movement should not be too complex. With five horns, the texture is sometimes too 
thick to hear independent linear movement clearly. It should be used tastefully and with high 
regard for harmonic clarity and convincing resolution of dissonance. 

Example 27 is a harmonization for five horns of Minor D. The following aspects of the 
harmonization should be noted. 

Measures 1 thru 3: the chromatic parallelism creates tension with the Fm7 add4 voicing in 
the middle of each measure. The Dm7 add4 voicings on the downbeat of each measure 
resolve the tension. These voicings come from the pentatonic scale. The first voicing, for 
example, contains all the notes of the F pentatonic scale. If the second voice is written an 
octave lower, these voicings will contain mostly adjacent fourth intervals (like the voicing in 
measure 6). 

Measure 4: there is contrary motion between the melody and the other four voices. The 
voicings imply El>7 - D7 (El> is the tritone of A7). 

Measure 5: the independent movement in the two lowest voices on the third and fourth 
beats helps to avoid doubling the melody. The last voicing in this measure is an effective five 
part voicing of a dominant seventh chord with the seventh in the melody. It can be difficult to 
find colorful voicings for dominant chords when either the third or seventh is in the melody. 
Since these two notes convey the dominant chord quality, they are most effective in the 
lower voices with extensions or altered tones above. For four horns, simple 3-5-7-9or3 
— 5 — 7 — b9 voicings usually work well. With five horns, however, the thirteenth is too 
dissonant below the seventh and the ninth is sometimes not very effective below the third. 
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The best solution, as illustrated in measure 5 of Example 27 isal —3 — 5 — 7— t>9 voicing, 
with the root and flatted ninth creating a half-step dissonance in the middle voices. Another 
possibility is to begin with a3-5-7-l>9 voicing, then add a fifth note from the diminished 
seventh chord with the same root (Do7 with D7). 
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D.C.al Coda 


Suggested instrumentation: 

1st voice: trumpet, flugelhorn 

or soprano sax 

2nd voice: alto sax 

3rd voice: tenor sax 

4th voice: tenor sax or trombone 

5th voice: baritone sax 
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Measure 7: there is chromatic parallelism in the four lowest voices under the melodic pedal 
point. The voicing on the fourth beat implies Eb7#9 ( Eb is the tritone of A7). 

Measure 9: the second voicing implies F13#9 or B13#11 #9 (tonicization). The four lowest 
voices move chromatically while the melody moves diatonically. 

Measure 10: the voicings imply B7 - Bb7 - A7. Since the first voicing has the note >a< in the 
lowest voice, the bass can simply play one measure of A7. 

Measure 11: The voicings imply B7 - C7 - B7 - Bb 7 - A7. The bass can simply play Dm6 - 
C7 - Bb 7 - A7 (one beat per chord). The Bb 7 on the third beat is the only substitute chord in 
all the versions of Minor D which has changed a chord root from the original progression. 
Even here, the bass could actually play >e<, so that the fifth horn would have the flatted fifth of 
an E7 chord. 

Most jazz writers tend to use too many chord substitutions. The many different versions of 
Minor D show that interesting note choices, voice leading and harmonic embellishment offer 
more potential for development than chord substitution. If the basic harmonization technics 
and the linear approach are used skillfully, the original bass line of a tune can be retained. 
Then the harmonic variations are clearly related to the original structure of the tune. If too 
many chord substitutions are used, the basic structure of the tune is lost. Since most writers 
have favorite chord substitutions, all tunes begin to sound harmonically similar. By keeping 
the original bass line of a tune, however, the writer is forced to develop a more disciplined 
harmonic approach. 

Notice the independent linear movement in the first two beats of measure 11. There is much 
harmonic color, yet the basic harmonic movement of Dm - A7 - Dm is still absolutely clear. 
This is the essence of a linear approach to harmony: to color the original progression instead 
of substituting a different progression. 


Example 28 is a homophonic arrangement for five horns of Blues for Barry. Notice that, in 
measures 7 thru 10, the fifth voice continues to state the roots of the chords (unlike earlier 
versions of this tune). This is because the melody emphasizes extensions of the chords: the 
thirteenth of the dominant chords and the eleventh of the minor chords. Since the 
extensions are stated in the melody, there is no need to double them underneath. The 
accompaniment sounds very strong with the fifth voice in a fairly low register throughout. 
This strong sonority compliments the bebop style. No chord substitutions are used in this 
version. In measure 4, however, F7 is approached by C7 on the third beat (tonicization). 
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Suggested instrumentation: 

1st voice: trumpet, flugelhorn 

or soprano sax 

2nd voice: alto sax 

3rd voice: tenor sax 

4th voice: tenor sax or trombone 

5th voice: baritone sax 





























Example 29 is a harmonization for five horns of Blues for Barry. The following aspects of the 
harmonization should be noted. 

Measure 1: the voicings on the second and third beats imply Gl>9, the tritone of C7 
(tonicization). 

Measure 2: the four lowest voices descend chromatically, independently from the melody. 
The voicing on the fourth beat is an effective voicing of A7 with the seventh in the melody. 
Measure 4: the four lowest voices approach the second beat by contrary motion to the 
melody. 

Measure 5: F7 continues as F71>9 or Ao7 for the first two beats. The Bl> chord occurs on the 
third beat. 

Measure 6:1 - 3 - 5 - 7 -b9 sounds inappropriate in this context. A dominant thirteenth 
voicing with the melody doubled is the best solution. This makes the descending II—V 
sequence clear (Bbm7- Eb7, Am7- D7, etc.). In measure 6 of Example 25 a simple 1-3- 
5-7 voicing was used for the same reason, although 1 - 3 - #5 - 7 would not be entirely 
inappropriate. 

Measure 10: the last two voicings imply G9- C7+ (tonicization). Only measures 2, 4, 6 and 
10 use a somewhat linear approach. The most important thing is to clearly state the 
harmonic progression while giving each horn a smooth line. A complex melody does not 
usually permit much linear independence with five or more lines. There is, however, more 
linear independence in Example 29 than in example 25. Many pentatonic voicings are used 
in Example 29. They should be noted for future reference. 

All examples in this chapter should be thoroughly analyzed, in order to fully understand the 
technics of harmonization. The final chapter is a study of form and development. Only formal 
and motivic analysis is included. The student should throroughly analyze the voicings and 
harmonization technics used in the arrangements in Chapter Seven. Careful attention 
should also be given to the use of the rhythm section in these complete arrangements. 
Many of the recordings listed below are for big band. They were included because of the 
exceptional sax section writing (usually five saxes, sometimes with clarinet or soprano lead) 
or because of the interesting contrapuntal or linear writing. The student should attempt to 
transcribe excerpts from these recordings. The transcriptions should be analyzed for further 
study. 
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Discography 


Artists 

Album Title 

Label 

Bob Brookmeyer 

Bob Brookmeyer and his Orchestra 
Portrait of the Artist 

RCA PL 43550 
Atlantic 1320 

Miles Davis 

The Birth of the Cool 

Capitol M-11026 

Miles Davis/Gil Evans 

Miles Ahead 

Porgy and Bess 

Columbia CS 8633 
Columbia CS 8085 

Duke Ellington 

Masterpieces by Ellington 

Such Sweet Thunder 

Ellington at Newport 

Anatomy of a Murder 

The Ellington Suites 

Duke Ellington Meets Coleman Hawkins 
Afro Bossa 

The Far East Suite 

And His Mother Called Him Bill 

New Orleans Suite 

Columbia JCL 825 
Columbia JCL 1033 
Columbia CS 8648 
Columbia JCS 8166 
Pablo 2310-762 
Impulse A-26 
Discovery DS-871 
RCA PL 45699 

RCA NL 89166 
Atlantic SD 1580 

Gil Evans 

Pacific Standard Time 

Out of the Cool 

Into the Hot 

The Individualism of Gil Evans 

Blue Note 

BN-LA461-H2 
Impulse A-4 

Impulse A-9 

Polydor Select 
Double 2683 045 

Clare Fischer 

’Twas Only Yesterday 

Duality 

Whose Woods Are These? 

Extension 

Discovery DS-798 
Discovery DS-807 
Discovery DS-880 
Discovery DS-902 

Carmell Jones 

Business Meetin’ 

Pacific Jazz PJ-53 

Thad Jones/Mel Lewis 

Presenting Thad Jones, Mel Lewis 
and the Jazz Orchestra 

Live at the Village Vanguard 

Monday Night at the Village Vanguard 

Solid State 

SS 18003 

Solid State SS 1806 
Solid State 

SSI 8048 

Stan Kenton 

Contemporary Concepts 

Adventures in Jazz 

Creative World ST 
Capitol ST 1796 

Mel Lewis Orchestra 

Bob Brookmeyer, Composer/Arranger 
Make Me Smile 

Gryphon G-912 
Finesse FW 37987 

Gary McFarland 

Profiles 

America the Beautiful 

Impulse A-46 

Skye SK-8 

Charles Mingus 

Better Git It In Your Soul 

Let My Children Hear Music 

Columbia G 30628 
Columbia KC 31039 

Gerry Mulligan 

The Concert Jazz Band 

At the Village Vanguard 

A Concert in Jazz 

The Concert Jazz Band ’63 

Verve MG V-8388 
Verve V/V6-8396 
Verve V-8438 

Verve V-8515 

George Russell 

New York, N.Y. and Jazz in the 

Space Age 

MCA 2-4017 

Phil Woods 

Rites of Swing 

Barnaby KZ 31036 
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Form and Development 

The most commonly used form in jazz composing and arranging is the repeated chorus, or 
strophic form. Once the initial theme has been stated, each subsequent section (or chorus) 
repeats the same basic form. This approach has both advantages and disadvantages. The 
main advantage is that, once the initial chorus form is clearly established, harmonic 
variations and the displacement of thematic motives from one place in the chorus to another 
can be easily recognized and appreciated by an attentive listener. The main disadvantage is 
that the length of the chorus and of the individual phrases within it becomes completely 
predictable. 

In the arrangements which are included in this chapter, I have tried to illustrate some 
effective devices for maintaining musical interest within the repeated chorus form as well as 
some basic devices for stretching this form or even abandoning it altogether. While the 
repeated chorus form is convenient for small group improvising, giving the musicians a clear 
frame of reference, the arranger-composer can use the medium of notation to develop the 
music in a less predictable manner. The arrangements presented here also illustrate 
different approaches to basic technical problems such as writing introductions, endings, and 
backgrounds for solos. 

Underlying all these considerations, however, is a concern for balance between unity and 
variety, tension and resolution, motion and stasis. In each arrangement every bit of musical 
material is related to the initial theme, whether rhythmically, melodically or harmonically. The 
motivic content of the theme, however, should be developed in ways which do not seem too 
predictable or redundant. Balance is the most important consideration. Too much predicta¬ 
bility results in boredom, while too much unpredictability results in chaos. 



Minor D 

Measures 1 thru 12 : there is no introduction. The opening statement of the theme by solo 
piano, however, gives the feeling of an introduction. The harmonization of the theme uses 
simple triads above a fourth voice which is in another key. The resulting dissonance is like 
the minor tonality equivalent of “blue notes”. The most common blue notes in major keys 
are the flatted third and flatted seventh, which are played above chords containing major 
thirds and sevenths (>f< played above a D major chord, for example). In minor keys, however, 
the third and seventh are already flatted. The linear treatment of the theme in measures 1 
thru 12 creates a mood that is haunting, mournful and bluesy. 

Measures 13 thru 24: the second statement of the theme is exactly like Example 5 in 
Chapter Two. 

Measures 25 thru 36: a second theme has been developed from the last two notes of the 
first theme (f and d). These notes are used in a simple two-bar riff. In measures 33 and 34 
the melody recalls the notes >c< and >a< fom the beginning of the first theme. The use of the 
blues scale in measure 35 recalls the use of the blues scale in the eleventh measure of the 
first theme. The return of the same note or group of notes, in the same register in which they 
were originally heard, gives the music a feeling of unity and continuity, even if on a 
subconscious level. Of course, these relationships become increasingly clear with repeated 
listening. 

Measures 37 thru 48 : the backgrounds for the trombone solo are based on a varition of the 
first measure of the first theme: c-bt] -a becomes c-bt> -a. The rhythm is a variation of the 
rhythm in the third and fourth measures of the first theme: J I J"~| 
becomes j .na® I. In measure 40 the melody continues down from c-bl> -a to a\> - 
g and, in measure 42, to f-e. The ascending half-steps in the melody from measures 45 thru 
48 develop the half-step in the fourth measure of the first theme (a-bt). In measure 48 the 
two notes >f< and >d< lead to a climactic statement of the ascending half-step motive in 
measure 49 (g#-a). This adds intensity to the second chorus of the trombone solo. 

Measures 61 thru 72: the tenor solo begins with only bass accompaniment. This allows the 
solo to build throughout the two choruses, and provides an effective dynamic contrast. Piano 
and drums enter together at the end of measure 68, and the remaining horns add further 
intensity at measure 73. 

Measures 73 thru 76: the horn backgrounds further develop the ascending half-step motive, 
ending with still another return to the notes >f< and >d<. 

Measures 85 thru 96: the entire background for the bass solo is developed from the f-d and 
half-step motives. The opening rhythm in the horns comes from the second measure of the 
second theme (measure 26) and the opening piano rhythm comes from the second 
measure of the first theme (measure 2). 

Measures 97 thru 108: this version of the first theme is simply an orchestration of the 
opening piano statement (measures 1 thru 8). The theme is completed by the rhythm 
section in measures 105 thru 108. This effectively changes the orchestration, while also 
allowing the soprano sax player to change to tenor sax. 

Measures 109 thru 120 : this version of the first theme is nearly the same as Example 23 in 
Chapter Five. 

Coda: the melody notes in the first two measures are the same as those in measures 33 and 
34, but are used in the opposite order. The ascending melody (a to c) builds toward the final 
phrase of the piece. The final cadence is deceptive, ending on the IV chord (G7). 

The overall formal design of the arrangement is shown below. 

A A B trombone - solo tenor — solo bass solo A A B 
I 12 112 I 12 II 12 12 I 12 12 I 12 II 12 I 12 I 12 II 

The large sections of the piece, exposition, solos, recapitulation, become gradually shorter: 
36 measures, 24 measures, 24 measures, 12 measures, 36 measures. The exposition and 
recapitulation each have their own underlying process of development. During the exposi¬ 
tion, the orchestration becomes gradually thicker: solo piano, then trombone, bass and 
drums, then full ensemble (without piano). During the recapitulation the orchestration 
becomes gradually lower in register: high (measure 97), medium (measure 108), then low 
(measure 25 in the D.S.). The sudden ascension during the last four measures of the piece 
is, therefore, very dramatic. The trombone and tenor solo sections are each orchestrated to 
reach a climactic point just after the halfway point. This should help the soloists to pace their 
solos effectively. Although the overall form of Minor D is rather simple, these underlying 
patterns of organization help to give it a feeling of logical but dramatically satisfying 
development. 
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Blues For Barry 

Measures 1 thru 8: this 8-bar introduction is developed from the rhythm and melodic shape 
in measures 13 and 14 (the fifth and sixth measures of the theme). The opening motive of 
the introduction is sequenced in ascending minor third intervals. The harmonic progression 
modulates to D\> major and B major before ending with the progression Gm7 — C7 (II — V 
leading to the key of F major at measure 9). 

Measures 9 thru 20: this version of the theme is exactly the same as Example 9 in Chapter 
Two. 

Measures 21 thru 32: this version of the theme is exactly the same as Example 29 in 
Chapter Six. 

Measures 33 thru 36: this background is developed from the fifth measure of the theme 
(measure 13). The leap in measure 34 recalls the leap in the fourth measure of the theme 
(measure 12). The notes >g|< and >a< in measure 35 recall the last two notes of the theme. 

The final high >f< in measure 36 is the highest note of the theme. 

Measures 45 thru 48: measures 46 and 47 recall the 3/4 cross-rhythm from the second and 
third measures of the theme (measures 10 and 11). 

Measures 57 thru 60: the lead voice in the trumpet is a chromatic variation of the lead voice 
in measures 45 thru 48. 

Measures 69 thru 72: the first four notes of the theme are used in a 3/4 cross-rhythm just 
like the one in the second and third measures of the theme. 

Measures 81 thru 86: the rhythm J. I J , used throughout this section, occurs 
between the end of the first statement of the theme and the beginning of the second 
(measures 20-21). The closing rhythm of this section is a variation of the rhythm used at the 
end of the introduction (measure 9) and at the end of the theme (measure 20). 

Measures 93 thru 99: this melodic pedal point uses a rhythmic cliche developed by the 
Miles Davis quintet with drummer Philly Jo Jones. 

Measures 106 thru 117: this version of the theme is nearly the same as Example 8 in 
Chapter Two. 

Measures 118 thru 125: the introduction is used as an ending. The long note in measure 
124 is an octave higher than the corresponding note in measure 7. This creates more 
tension before the ending of the piece. 

Measures 128 thru 130: the first four notes of the theme are followed by a tense dissonance 
(a variation of Fomaj7), which resolves to a tonic Lydian chord (Fmaj7 #11). 

The overall form of this arrangement is an arch. 

A A A A 

Intro, n 2 horns i full ensemble n solos I full ensemble | 2 horns II Intro. 

, 1 ---' _j + coda 

1 -—- i 


Notice that each of the backgrounds is four measures long. During the drum solo, however, 
this is extended to six measures (measure 81) and, finally, to seven measures (measure 
93). This creates a more expansive feeling just before the return of the theme. The three 
different versions of the single theme, in addition to the arch form, help to sustain interest 
throughout the arrangement. 
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play figures the last two times 








[57] Ptey 3 times: play horn backgrounds the last two times 
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Beautiful Dreamer 

This arrangement of a very old popular song by the American composer Stephen Foster is a 
study in the use of pedal point. The simple chords from the original song are given in 
parentheses, so that the harmonic decoration of these chords may be analyzed. Notice that 
the original chords are usually stated quite clearly at least once during each phrase. These 
basic chord symbols may be transposed to the key of E major, and written into the final 
chorus of the arrangement (measure 55). This will be useful for the analysis of the harmonic 
decoration in this chorus. 

The use of long pedal point sections in the arrangement create harmonic tension. When the 
bass changes to a line which states the roots of the chords, the effect is quite dramatic. 
There are two large-scale structural forms in this arrangement. One is the change of keys, 
by descending major third intervals, at the end of each chorus (C major to At major to E 
major). The other is a gradual shift in emphasis from solo piano to the horn section. 

1st chorus 2nd chorus 3rd chorus 

solo piano solo piano horn soli 

with 

horn backgrounds 
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Beautiful Dreamer 
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Suite for Swee’ Pea 

This extended composition is dedicated to Billy Strayhorn, whose nickname was “Swee’ 

Pea”. The entire composition developed from a single tune, Swee’ Pea’s Samba, which is 
the theme of part III. The vamp from this tune (measure 9 of part III) is based on the opening 
sounds of a famous Strayhorn composition, Chelsea Bridge. The beginning of the theme of 
Swee’ Pea's Samba is a reharmonization of the first two notes of the vamp (al| - bb). 

A kind of backwards development was used in this suite. The motives from the theme of part III 
were used to compose parts I and II. In this way, part III is a summation of everything which 
is heard in the first two parts, It unites all the earlier motivic ideas into a simple 32-bar theme. 
Because of this, I chose to emphasize only one or two motives in each of the various 
sections which make up parts I and II. Example 30 is a motivic analysis of the melody of 
Swee’ Pea’s Samba, showing the particular motives which are used in many varied forms 
throughout the entire suite. 


Example 30 






































































Part I — Blues for Strays 

The suite begins with a long 35-measure introduction which introduces the most important 
motives in a rather abstract, non-thematic context. The introduction also serves to introduce 
the individual instruments of the ensemble. 

Measures 1 thru 21: this section is developed entirely from motive bl, which consists of two 
ascending half-steps. The inversion, two descending half-steps, is sometimes used for 
contrast. The opening uses this motive in imitation, and also features the soprano sax in a 
solo role. The solo soprano is used later for the second statement of the theme (measure 
48). 

Measures 22 thru 27: the horn section states a harmonization of motive c in measure 22. 

The piano answers, in measures 24 and 25, with a variation of motive be. The horn section 
continues, in measure 26, with a combination of motive a and an inversion of motive c. 
Measures 28 thru 35: the ascending scale, an extension of motive a, leads to a series of 
ascending half-steps (the first part of motive b). This climactic point concludes the introduc¬ 
tion on B\> 7, the dominant in the key of Eb. The dominant pedal point, which begins at 
measure 21, helps to build tension throughout this part of the introduction. 

Measures 36 thru 47: the main theme of part I is a 12-bar blues. The first phrase consists of 
motives d and c. This is followed, in measures 38 thru 41, with motives a, b and al. Motive 
al is developed in a sequence in measures 42 and 43. This is followed by motive a and the 
ascending half-step from motive b. The last two measures (46 and 47) consist entirely of 
motive dl. Many of these motives contain exactly the same pitches as their counterparts in 
the melody of Swee’ Pea’s Samba, even though the rhythms are often different. This was 
done intentionally, in order to emphasize the sound of these particular series of pitches in 
the aural memory of the listener. A diagram of the motivic structure of this theme may be 
compared to that of Swee’ Pea’s Samba. Notice that motive d (or dl) is used only at the 
beginning and at the end of this theme, implying an arch form. 

measures 36-39 measures 40-43 measures 44-47 

d-c a-b al al a-b dl 

I_t 


Measures 48 thru 59: the theme is restated, featuring the soprano sax. There are some 
subtle variations in the lines of the harmonic accompaniment. These should be compared 
with the original harmonization in measures 36 thru 47. Notice that the last two measures 
(58 and 59) state a variation of motive dl. Since this variation is in a higher register, it adds 
intensity just before the improvised solos begin. 

Measures 60 thru 107: the solos begin with one chorus based on the harmonic progression 
of the theme. This is followed by one chorus based on a much more basic blues 
progression. This alternation of different progressions provides an element of contrast and 
unpredictability. It serves a purpose similar to that of the second theme in Minor D. The 
backgrounds at measures 72 and 96 are developed mostly from motive c. The end of motive 
b is also used in measures 79 and 80. These backgrounds end with a quote from George 
Gershwin’s I've Got Rhythm (measures 82 and 83). 

Measures 108 thru 119: the backgrounds for the bass solo emphasize the pitches el? -blj -c, 
which come from motive dl. Measures 117 and 118 also recall motive dl, emphasizing the 
notes d-el>-c-g. 

Measures 120 thru 131: these backgrounds are based on motives be and b. The piano 
prepares the ensemble chorus, in measure 131, with a variation of measure 24 from the 
introduction. 

Measures 132 thru 139: the ensemble chorus begins with an inversion of the opening of the 
theme (measures 36 and 37). This is followed, in measures 134 and 135, with a variation of 
motives d and bl. In measures 136 thru 139 the piano develops the ascending half-steps 
from motive b. 

Measures 140 thru 147: The horn section states two variations of motive dl. The piano ends 
this section with a reference to a classic Duke Ellington composition, Ko Ko. This section 
departs from the repeated 12-bar chorus form by using an 8-bar dominant pedal point in 
place of the last four measures of the blues chorus. This extends the section to sixteen 
measures, and builds tension just before the return of the theme. 

Coda: the end of the theme is varied, the shape of the melody is changed, while the rhythm 
remains the same. The harmonic alteration in the fourth measure of the coda strongly 
suggests measure 29 in the theme of Swee’ Pea’s Samba (measure 29 in part III). Measure 
6 of the coda uses motive a with contrary motion in the baritone sax. This is a variation of the 
contrary motion used earlier in measure 50. Part I ends with a sequence of ascending half¬ 
steps which are stated in a 3/4 cross-rhythm. This concludes with a statement of motive c by 
the flugel horn, followed by a cadence on G7. This prepares the key of C minor, the relative 
minor key of El? major. The pickup notes in the alto sax establish motive b or bl, the main 
motive which is developed in part II. 
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Part If — The Biggest Human Being Who Ever Lived 

The theme of this part has a long AABA form of 64 measures, with 16 measures in each 
section. A subtle reharmonization technic is used in the A sections. The melody in 
measures 9 thru 11 is accompanied by altered minor chords which suggest the sound of the 
vamp in Swee' Pea’s Samba. When this melody returns, in measures 25 thru 27 and 57 thru 
59, it is accompanied by major chords based on the same roots. The melody in measures 1 
thru 8 and 17 thru 24 is in the keys of C minor and A minor. In the last A section, measures 
49 thru 56, the parallel major keys are used instead. This gradual shift from minor to major 
was quite intentional. The title of this movement came from the eulogy which Duke Ellington 
delivered at Strayhorn’s funeral. I wanted this movement to convey the sadness of 
Strayhorn’s death, combined with my gratitude for the beautiful music he left with us. This is 
why the piece begins rather mournfully, while ending on a warm and positive note. 

The melody of the A sections consists almost entirely of the chromatic motive b, beginning 
with the same pitches which are used in Swee’ Pea's Samba. The inversion is sometimes 
used for contrast (measures 9 thru 12, 25 thur 28 and 57 thru 60). The B section (measures 
33 thru 48) is based on motive a and the beginning of motive b. The diatonic scales in the 
melody of the B section provide an effective contrast to the chromaticism of the A sections. 
The pedal points in the B section also provide harmonic contrast to the A sections, which are 
more harmonically active. 

After the alto solo (measures 65 thru 96), the B section is restated with a different 
orchestration. In measures 97 thru 104 the melody is in the lowest voice, the baritone sax. 
The last 8 measures of this section are stated by the piano, again with some subtle harmonic 
variations. Notice that, in spite of these harmonic variations, the basic progression is still the 
same as in the original B section (measures 33 thru 48). The final G7 chord is extended from 
one measure to five measures (measures 112 thru 116). This extension creates harmonic 
tension just before the final A section. 

The final A section (measure 117) contains further harmonic variations, while retaining the 
same bass line as the other A sections. The end of this movement leads, sequentially, to 
E 6,9 #11 at the beginning of part III. This is the tritone of B(> 7, the dominant in the key of 
Eb major. 
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Part III — Swee’ Pea’s Samba 

At the beginning of this section, the drums establish the samba rhythm. The vamp begins in 
measure 9, followed by the theme in measure 17. The theme of this part has a basic ABAB1 
form of 32 measures. The second eight measures and the last eight measures are similar, 
but different. In the orchestration, the full ensemble alternates with trumpet and alto playing 
in unison. 

During the improvised solos (measures 49 thru 120) the vamp is used as an interlude 
between the solos. The simple horn backgrounds recall the % cross-rhythm of the theme. 
The vamp returns at measure 121 to introduce an ensemble chorus at measure 129. This 
chorus begins with the pickup notes from the theme (motive a). The first four notes in 
measure 129 decorate the first two notes of the theme (al]-bb). This melodic decoration is 
then developed for 8 measures, mostly through sequence. Notice the use of 3 A and 5 / 8 
cross-rhythms. At measure 137 the original melodic shape from measure 129 is inverted to 
bb-g-ab. This variation, along with the rhythm J 7 £ , is developed for 8 

measures. The gradual shift from unison to five part writing is very effective for contrast, and 
also builds intensity. 

Measure 144 is a variation of the opening pickup notes of the theme. The motivic shape from 
measure 129 (at]—c—bb) returns in measure 147 (d-f-eb), and is developed with a % cross¬ 
rhythm in measures 149 thru 152. The motive from the first measure of the second ending of 
the theme (c—bb—gb) is developed in measures 153 thru 155 (f-eb-c). The ensemble 
chorus ends with motive bl, stated in a 3 / 4 cross-rhythm, and a descending figure based on 
motive c. The final phrase returns to the opening chord of the vamp (Eb7#11). 

At measure 161 a new vamp is introduced which is based on the chord roots of the original 
vamp (eb and db). The new vamp changes to a mambo feeling. The bass line emphasizes 
beat 4 instead of beat 1. The piano and horn vamps are based loosely on motives b, bl and 
be. This section reaches a climax on El 3 #11 (the tritone of Bb 7) in measure 183. The piano 
then begins the restatement of the theme. This gives the horns a short rest before the final 
section of the piece, and also provides an effective change of orchestration. 

Coda: the coda uses two basic ending devices - a tag and a pedal point. In a tag, the final 
phrase of a tune is interrupted on the dominant chord, before the final cadence on the tonic 
chord. The same melodic phrase, or a similar phrase, is then stated with some harmonic 
variation of 111—VI (G7-C7 in this case). Finally the original ending phrase is repeated, 
continuing to II, V and I. In this piece, however, the tension is sustained further through the 
use of a dominant pedal point (actually ll-V: f-bb). The melodic fragment from the tag at the 
beginning of the coda (d-eb-bij-c) is then developed in stretto at the tritone with a 3 /s or 3 /< 
cross-rhythm (measure 9 of the coda). This builds to a climactic cadence on III—VI (Eb/G - 
C7), which is followed by a short drum solo. Finally, the tension is resolved by the final 
statement of the tag and a typical latin ending. The doubling of the half-step dissonances in 
the final chord adds some intensity to the ending. 

The extended mambo section and coda in the third movement balance the extended 
introduction in the first movement. Without a closing development section the suite would 
end too abruptly, and the creative potential established in the first movement would not be 
fully realized. Once again, the general concept of balance is of fundamental importance. 
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The following ideas may be helpful in thinking about form and development. 

1. Begin with a plan, no matter how basic. The plan may be altered as the work progresses, 
but it will help to stimulate creative thinking in the early stages of work. 

2. Work on any part of the piece which is of interest at the moment. Take advantage of 
spontaneous interest to achieve positive results. 

3. Write much more than that which is actually needed for the piece. If you find ten good 
solutions for every compositional or harmonic problem, the solution you finally choose will 
probably be imaginative and musically convincing. The solutions you discard will always be 
of help in future pieces. _ 

4. Try to allow the music to develop in away in which everything is related to the opening 
musical ideas. Try to develop these ideas, however, in a way which does not become either 
too predictable or too technically self-conscious. 

5. Try not to overwrite, either in relation to the number of notes or the length of the piece. A 
short clear piece is preferable to a long vague piece. Don’t use all the instruments all the 
time. 

6. Use the listed recordings in the discographies of this book to find the kinds of pieces you 
are most interested in writing. The works on these recordings can serve as excellent models 
for study of form, development, melody harmonization and orchestration. 

The scores in this chapter should be analyzed in relation to melody harmonization technics 
and voice leading. Of course, motivic and formal analysis may continue far beyond the 
general level which is possible within the scope of this book. The analysis of the harmoniza¬ 
tion technics and voice leading used in the pieces in this chapter will help the student to 
more fully assimilate these technics and concepts. 

In concluding this book I must emphasize the fact that clever motivic development and 
compositional technic do not necessarily result in music which is interesting and rewarding 
to listen to. It is, indeed, a risky thing to attempt to teach anything about musical creativity. 
The sole reason for my attempting such a task is that serious composition in a jazz idiom 
remains a relatively unexplored field. Although there are many good tune writers, the list of 
jazz composers who work convincingly in extended forms which are structurally unified has 
not changed much since the early 1960’s: Duke Ellington, Billy Strayhorn, Bill Holman, Bill 
Russo, George Russell, John Lewis, John Carisi, Gerry Mulligan, Bob Brookmeyer, Gary 
McFarland, Gil Evans, Carla Bley and Clare Fischer. This may be partly due to the extremely 
commercial nature of the music business at the present time. It is probably also a result of 
the emphasis on informally structured small combos, due to difficult economic conditions. 
However, I feel it is also due to a general ignorance, on the part of aspiring young 
composers and arrangers, of the work of those composers whose names are listed above. 
Any aspiring jazz writer should be thoroughly familiar with the work of great jazz composers, 
just as any aspiring symphonic writer should be thoroughly familiar with the work of 
Debussy, Ravel, Messiaen, Scriabin, Hindemith, Schoenberg, Berg, Webern, Prokofiev, 
Shostakovitch, Stravinsky and Bartok, not to mention dozens of other composers who 
belong to the rich tradition of European music since the seventeenth century. Although the 
vocabularies of polytonal and atonal music could be the topic of another entire book, a 
thorough understanding and assimilation of more conventional harmony and counterpoint is 
necessary in order to provide a solid foundation and a sound musical perspective. It is my 
hope that the musical examples in this book and the extensive discographies included here 
will serve as a starting point toward discovering the creative heritage which has been left to 
us by the great jazz composers and arrangers. It is through the further exploration of their 
works, and not by the canonization of compositional rules and systems, that jazz writing will 
continue to flourish and develop. 
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Appendix 

/. Ranges and Transpositions of the Instruments 
Used in This Book 


Bb Soprano Sax 


Et> Alto Sax 



Written Sounds Written Sounds 


Bb Tenor Sax Eb Baritone Sax 



Written Sounds Written Sounds 


Bb Trumpet* Bb Flugelhorn* 



Written Sounds Written Sounds 


Trombone* String Bass* 





rS’bSSO 


Written Sounds Written Sounds 


* Parentheses indicate the practical range, especially for small group writing. If strong 
voicings are used, a powerful sound can be achieved without exceeding the practical 
ranges. 
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II. Articulation and Jazz Inflections Used in This Book 


Scoop 

Begin below the given pitch. Scoop up to the given pitch. The scoop is usually rather quick, 
but sometimes takes longer at slower tempos or in blues pieces. 



Fall Off 

Begin on the given pitch. Let the pitch descend rapidly. The fall off usually lasts about two 
beats, but longer fall offs are often effective at slow tempos or in blues pieces. The second 
fall off below is usually played as a fingered glissando. In the first type, the individual 
descending pitches are not discernable. 



tenuto; full value 
(implies a slight accent) 


staccato; short, detached 













Ill. Basic Procedures For Score Layout 

1. Try to line up the beats of each measure in each instrumental line of the score, so that it is 
easy to see whether the instruments are playing in rhythmic unison or in a rhythmically 
independent manner. 

2. Do not use repeats within repeats. If there is a large repeated phrase which contains short 
repeated phrases within it, the short phrases must be written out. Otherwise, the meaning 
will be unclear. 

3. Do not use more than one coda in the same piece or movement of a suite. This also is 
quite confusing for the players. In some cases the timesaving devices given below will be of 
help, although some of them cannot be used in the instrumental parts. 

4. The following signs may be used as abbreviations if the music in one bar, or two 
consecutive bars is repeated. It should not be used for units longer than two measures. In 
these cases conventional repeat signs are more practical. 



$ 



(repeat the previous measure) (repeat the previous 2 measures) 
These abbreviations may be used in both the score and the parts. 


5. When two or more instruments play in unison or octave unison, the term »col« (col 
trumpet, for example) may be used instead of writing out all the notes in all the unison lines. 
See the score excerpts in the next section for clarification of this convention. This 
timesaving device can only be used in the score. 

6. If there are one or more measures in the score which exactly repeat previous measures, 
you may simply write »Copy Measure 1«, etc., indicating the number of the measure or 
measures which are being recapitulated. Notice the following score excerpt for clarification 
of this practice. This practice can only be used in the score. 








Bill Dobbins Discography 

Chamber Music 

International Gaudeamus Competition 1972: Gaudeamus Foundation 72001 
The Eastman Wind Ensemble: Crest CBDNA-77-4 
Robert Schumann - Chamber Music: Vox Box SVBX 5111 
Alec Wilder - Seven Octets: Pantheon PFN-2031 

4s a Sidemann 

Gerry Niewood - Slow Hot Wind: A&M SP-3409 

Tom Lellis - »And In This Corner. Inner City 1090 

Steve Harrow Quintet - Wish: Mark MJS 57584 

Bill Goodwin - Solar Energy: Omnisound Jazz N -1029 

Hal Crook - Hello Heaven: Omnisound Jazz N -1039 

Nick Brignola Quartet - Signals ...In From Somewhere: Discovery DS - 893 

Steve Brown - Good Lines: Cafe L-731 

Equinox Jazz Quintet - Five Aces: Mosquito MOS 009 (French) 

4s a Leader 

Textures- The Bill Dobbins Jazz Orchestra: Advent 5003 

Roads Traveled And Days Gone By: Mark MJS 57586 

Dedications (solo piano): Omnisound Jazz N-1036 

Where One Relaxes (with Red Mitchell): Omnisound Jazz N-1041 

The Bill Dobbins Quartet Live At Peabody’s Cafe: North Coast Jazz NCJ -3 

Glass Enclosure: Mark MJS-57614 

Solar Energy: Mosquito MOS 008 




Chick Corea 

NOW HE SINGS, NOW HE SOBS 

transcribed by Bill Dobbins 
Order # 9000 

Complete piano transcriptions from the classic trio recording. 

»Now He Sings, Now He Sobs is one of the greatest trio recordings 
in jazz history. Along with Ahmad Jamal's »Chamber Music Of The 
New Jazz«, Bill Evans' »Explorations« and Paul Bley's »Footloose«, 
the music on this particular Chick Corea recording has had an 
enourmous influence on the developing concepts of rhythm section 
playing in general, and on piano trio playing in particular.« 

Chick Corea 

PIANO IMPROVISATIONS VOL 1 

transcribed by Bill Dobbins 
Order # 9005 

Complete piano transcriptions from the ECM recording. 

»Chick Corea's Piano Improvisations recordings for the ECM label 
have been highly influential in the evolution of the solo jazz piano 
tradition since the early 1970's. Along with recordings by Keith 
Jarrett and Paul Bley, they inspired a renewed interest in the art of 
solo piano improvising, which had been largely neglected since the 
era of Earl Hines, Fats Waller, Teddy Wilson and Art Tatum.« 


Herbie Hancock 

CLASSIC JAZZ COMPOSITIONS 
AND PIANO SOLOS 

transcribed by Bill Dobbins 
Order #9016 

Herbie Hancock is certainly one of the most influential jazz pianists. 
His recordings as a member of the Miles Davis Quintet and as a 
leader of several sessions for the Blue Note Label have made an 
impact on practically all contemporary jazz pianists, especially in 
terms of harmonic conception and the spontaneous development of 
melodic and rhythmic ideas. 

This book contains compositions and piano solos from both of 
these historically influential sources: Oliloqui Valley, Goodbye To 
Childhood, The Sorcerer, Autumn Leaves, All Of You, My Funny 
Valentine, Stella By Starlight, I Thought About You, There Is No 
Greater Love. 
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